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PHIL AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
CHaPTeR IX. 

Fortunately, no questions were asked at the 
boarding-house regarding Phil’s morning ride, 
and no mention was made of his strange visitor 
of the night before. 

To only one confidential friend and adviser could 
he unburden his heart. Tothe doctor, when he 
went to talk with him about the buckboard, he told 
all. 

“You did just right,” the doctor said, in reply 
to the boy’s miserable self-accusations. ‘‘Except, 
perhaps. in one thing. You ought not to have 
given him any money.” 

“How could I help it?” said Phil. “If he had 
been any strange tramp needing help, I should 
have wanted to do something for him; and he is 
my own father!” 

“Of course, of course. Nobody blames you. 
But having got money of you,” continued the doc- 
tor, “‘he will be all the more certain to come back. 
He will keep coming as long as he can get some- 
thing out of you.” 

“‘T suppose so,” murmured Phil. 

“Give him a little if you must, but don’t give 
him much ata time. It would be better if you 
could have nothing whatever to do with him. You 
can't do him any good, and it isn’t right that he 
should drag you down in his ruin. He'll do it, it 
you let him. You could ill afford that nine dol- 
lars, Phil!” 

“T know it. I don’t suppose I can order a buck- 
board now, anyway,” said Phil, discouraged. 

“On the whole,” replied the doctor, “consider- 
ing that the season will be nearly over before you 
could probably get one, perhaps it will be as well 
for you to worry through with the wagon you 
have, or a better one if you can procure it. Then 
in the fall or winter you can no doubt pick up a 
second-hand buckboard somewhere, at a low price, 
and be prepared for another year. Ellerton will 
be easy with you, under the circumstances.” 

“T was going to pay him up, and have some- 
thing left for myself in the fall,” said Phil, recall- 
ing his baffled hopes. “It seems as if everything 
was against me all at once.” 

“Oh, not quite everything,” said the doctor, 
cheeringly. ‘‘But you are meeting with obstacles, 
just as everybody must expect to in this world. 
The way to fortune is not so smooth.as you were 
beginning to believe. And I’m not sure but it’s a 
good thing for you to have found it out thus early. 
Sudden, uninterrupted success is never the best 
thing for a boy like you, Phil; did you know it ?” 

“Tt seemed to me a pretty good thing,” replied 
Phil, with a smile of rather gloomy humor. “I 
didn’t find any fault with it.” 

‘But you will be a broader, wiser, larger-heart- 
ed man, for these very troubles you have to grap- 
ple with, if you meet them in the right way and 
triumph over them ; or at least deserve to triumph, 
which is better still. Your character will be de- 
veloped and strengthened by them; and after all, 
character, and not success, is the main thing to be 
thought of in this life. On the whole,” the doctor | driver will not long ease the discomfort of a hard- 
added, with a pleasant half-smile, ‘it won’t do | riding wagon. Phil’s patrenage gradually fell off; 
you any hurt, my boy, to have a little of the con-!<z that, by the time he had hoped to have his 
ceit knocked out of you.” | horse and buckboard paid for, and money of his 

“But the meanness of people!” Phil declared; | own in pocket, he found himself still seventy dol- 
“such an outrageous thing, for instance, as burn- | Jars in debt, with only a wretched vehicle he was 
ing my buckboard! That rouses something in me | paying two dollars a week for, and a failing busi- 
which I don’t believe does anybody any good. It | ness, 
makes me want to kill the men who did it!” | ‘Then to his wrath and amazement, he learned 

“That’s a natural feeling. But you must over- | that Bass had got a new three-seated, two-horse 
come it. You must learn to expect selfishness and | huckboard on the road. 
injustice from the majority of mankind. They| «J set the fashion of buckhoards here,” he said 
act according to their nature, just as bears and| to Minkins, who told him that interesting fact. 
wolves do. Can you really blame the bear and | “And now he has burnt mine and got two of his 
wolf for being as they are >” own!” 

‘““Maybe not; but I want to kill them all the “Did you know,” Minkins continued, “he’s been 
same.” haulin’ parties to the Summit and the Cavern— 

The doctor gave his amused chuckle. your cavern—for the past week or more ?” 

“If only for your own sake,” he said, growing| “No!” exclaimed Phil, at first incredulous, then 
serious again, ‘‘you mustn’t do the killing with re- | stung to fresh fury by this added wrong. “Page 
vengeful feelings. 1 hope Bass, or whoever did | promised me he would stop that.” 
that thing, will get properly punished for it; forI| ‘He did stop it. But he says Bass claimed ’t 


friends continued for some time to employ him, 
partly, perhaps, to show their sympathy for the 
wrong he had suffered. Then as the days went 
by and he heard no more of his father, his hope 
that he would keep away grew strong, and his 
dread of him became less. 

But the misfortunes of our friends soon get to 
be an old storv with us; and symvathy with the 








believe in justice. But as for you and me, Phil, you was bound to him, and hadn’t no right to 
we must learn to have charity even for our ene-| make an independent bargain. I guess he tickled 
mies, and practise a little the old-fashioned doc- 
trine of returning good for evil.” 

Phil went off feeling better after this talk. For- 
tunately he had occupation to distract his mind. 
The wagon he had was a poor affair; yet his | 


Page’s fingers with a little money, too; an’ that 

opened the gates to his teams. So, ye see, all 

you've been doin’ up there’s been jest for Bass.” 
This was more than Phil could bear. 








this,” he muttered to himself, as he hurried from 
the store, “and returning good for evil! I can’t, 
and I won’t!” 

If a feather was wanted to break the back of 
Phil’s patience at this time, it came when Mrs. 
Chadbow, wishing to make another trip to the 
summit of Blue Mountain with some lately-arrived 
friends. made it on Bass’s new buckboard. 





“may come for his horse any night. 





It was more than a feather. He could not 
very well blame her; for there were seven in | 
her party, and his own hired wagon, besides 
being too weak to stand the wrenches it would | 
get on the rocky slopes, would carry with 
comfort not more than three or four. 

Nevertheless, when he saw Clara and her moth- 


laughing voices, he felt that they had quite for- 
gotten him and his wrongs, and gone over to the 
enemy. 

He had no orders that day, and little to do, 
therefore, but to brood over his woes, which is not 
a healthy thing for any boy. 


should do. 


said to her mother, as they entered their room to- 
gether. 

“T know he does,” Mrs. Chadbow replied. “I 
am sorry, too; but I don’t see how we could help it. 


take us, he has really no cause to complain.” 

“Of course not,” said Clara. “But it must have 
cut him. I didn’t think of it much at the time, or 
I would have staid at home.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed her mother. ‘The truth 
is, we have made too much of Phil. He is a bright, 
honest fellow, and I would do anything to help 
him. He has been shockingly ill-used. But he 
mustn’t think, because we have befriended him al] 





“Talk of having charity for our enemies after! along, that we are always going to sacrifice our that burnt up your buckboard,” 


er ride away behind the slab-sided Lorson on that | 
fine three-seated buck-wagon, and heard their | 


He avoided speak- | 
ing with Clara and her mother on their return at | 
night, but retired early to his bed in the barn, and | 
shut himself up to consider desperately what he | 


“Phil really feels hurt; I am so sorry!” Clara | 


We had to go with our friends; and as he couldn’t | 


own convenience and the wishes of our friends, in 
order to champion him.” 
“That is true, mamma.” 
sat down by the window. “But I pity him, alone 
over there inthe barn!” She looked across the 
moonlit street, at the silent, gloomy building far- 
ther up, and listened to the crickets’ lonesome 
notes. “The same men who burnt his buckboard 
I should think 


Clara sighed as she 


he would be afraid. ” 

“Yes, he is young to go through with such 
things,” said Mgs. Chadbow, taking down her hair 
before the glass. ‘He is a brave boy, certainly. 
I shouldn’t want to be in place of the men, if he 
catches them. But come, my dear, you must go 
to bed.” 

Despite her sympathy for Phil, Clara was soon 
sleeping soundly. Nor was she awakened when, 
an hour later, her mother got up, having been 
startled from a light slumber by sounds which 
seemed to come from the direction of Mr. Mar- 
shall’s barn. 

“Can those men be trying to get in again >” she 
said to herself, after listening a few moments at 
the window. “Or did I dream that I heard low 
voices and something like the rattling of a door ?” 

Whether the sound was real or imaginary, it 
had ceased. There was a cloud over the moon. 
But it was not dark; and now, gazing intently, 
she was sure she could see a figure gliding away 
from the barn. 

“Can it be Phil going out at this time of the 
night ? Poor fellow! I suppose he couldn’t sleep.” 

The figure (she was certain it was Phil) disap- 
peared in the shadows of the street; and having 
waited a few minutes to assure herself that there 
was to be no more disturbance, she went back to 
bed. 

She was once more asleep, and it must have 
been near midnight when not only she, but Clara 
also, and all the inmates of the house, were roused 
by cries of fire. 

Somebody ran by the house, shouting the alarm, 
in those wild accents which have so terrible a 
sound, breaking upon the silence of the night. At 
the same time a bell raised its iron clamor; and 
in a few minutes the whole village seemed to be 
running and shouting. 

The overcast sky was lurid with a fiery glow 
when Mrs. Chadbow looked from the window. 
She feared first that Mr. Marshall’s barn had been 
fired, but a glance showed her that that was sate. 
The fire was much farther off than that, notwith- 
standing the light it gave, shedding a ruddy tint 
over the whole street. 

‘Where is it ?”’ cried Clara, coming to her moth- 
er’s side; and that was the question every one in 
the house appeared to be asking. 

“Tt’s in the direction of Bass’s hotel,” somebody 
called down from the skylight. “It’s a tremen- 
dous blaze '” 

| Some of the boarders had dressed and were go- 
| ing out. 
| Qh, let’s go too!” Clara exclaimed. And, car- 
| ried away by the general excitement, her mother 
| consented. 
| ‘‘Where’s Phil ? 
us!” she said. 

‘*You may be sure he’s at the fire before this,” 
Mrs. Chadbow replied; and so indeed they found. 

They had joined a group of spectators at a safe 
distance from the burning building—which proved 
to be a barn belonging to the hotel—when Clara 
saw, farther down the lighted street, the face she 
sought. 

Phil must also have seen his friends; but per- 
haps his recent resentment made him still wish to 
avoid them, even at a time like that. He was re- 
tiring behind the crowd, when she ran towards 
| him, calling, “Phil! O Phil! Mamma is looking 
for you.” 
| At that he came towards her, not at all in his 
| usual frank and tordial way, but with an agita- 

tion and ernbarrassment which he tried in vain to 
| conceal. 
| We wanted you to come with us,” she said, 
| returning with him to her mother. “We went 
over to the barn to find you; but it was all dark 
and still.” 

“T heard the alarm, and it didn’t take me long 
to run out,” he replied. “I didn’t think any of the 
ladies would want to come to the fire.” 

“How did it take ?’” Mrs. Chadbow asked. 

‘‘How should I know ?”’ returned Phil. 
| ‘Perhaps the same way the brush-heap took, 
said Clara. 


If he was only here to go with 
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’ said Phil, giving her a 
quick glance. 

“Tt may have been set by the other teamsters. 
Jealous of his buckboards, you know,” and Clara 
laughed. 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” he replied, with a ghastly 
sort of smile. “I believe they’re bad enough.” 

“1 wonder if the buckboards were in the barn ?” 
she continued; ‘or if they took the trouble to put 
them in before they set it afire ?” 

“Tush, Clara!” said her mother, severely. 

“I was only joking, mamma!” 

‘You mustn’t say such things even in joke.” 

“Tf the buckboards had been in the barn,” said 
Drigson the tailor, his shining face gleaming ex- 
citedly over Phil’s shoulder, “1 they’d 
have tried to git ’em out. But they haint got 
nothin’ out.” 

*sT trust there were no horses in it!” Mrs. Chad- 
bow exclaimed. 

“Probably not,” said Phil. ‘Bass keeps his 
horses in the new barn. The old barn wasn’t of 
much account anyway.” 

“It makes fire enough to have been of some ac- 
count,” said Mrs. Chadbow. 

“And I guess the insurance company will think 
it was of some account, when they come to pay 
for’t,” said the sallow tailor. “It’s burning hay 
that makes that awful smudge. Too bad! too 
Must ’a’ been sot! F 


guess 


tion.” 

‘“‘What are they trying to put it out for?” said 
Mrs. Chadbow. ‘They had better look out for 
the other buildings ” 

A small hand-pumping fire-engine was on the 
spot; but the stream it threw had no perceptible 
effect, except to add a small cloud of steam to the 
huge volume of smoke. 

Though not so large as Bass’s new barn, it was 
a building of good size; and the heat it radiated, 
as the part of the frame on the side of the hotel 
melted away in the roaring gulf, was something 
terrific. There had not been much wind at first; 
but now a strong breeze sprung up, carrying the 
flames, with a spouting torrent of burning straw 
and cinder-flakes, over towards the house. 

There were men on the house-roof with buckets ; 
but they were soon driven before the fire. Then 


’ 


the engine turned its stream upon the most exposed | 


portions of the hotel. That was hardly done, 
however, when the well from which it had been 
drawing was exhausted. 

‘No more water!” said Phil, with pallid face 
and rigid lips. ‘The hotel will go!” 

“Oh, that is too bad!” exclaimed Clara, who, 
remembering Phil’s wrongs, had not been so very 
sorry to see the barn in flames. “I always hate 
to think of families burnt out.” 

«T'was the foolishest thing in creation!” cried 
the tailor, “‘wastin’ water on that old buildin’; 
might a knowed ’twa’n’t no use. Now look a’ 
there!” 

The roof of the kitchen-part of the hotel was be- 
ginning to blaze. 

Then followed scenes of wild confusion and ex- 
citement. The firemen, having run their hose to a 
neighboring well, and found insufficient water, 
hauled it on with shouts to the next; the few 
guests of the house dragging out their own hur- 
riedly packed trunks, and piling them, with shawls, 
bags, and loose clothing, in the street; a crowd of 
men and boys helping to remove what furniture 
could be most conveniently saved; Sallie working 
bravely with the rest, while her mother ran to and 
tro, shrieking frantically, and Bass roared out his 


» 


orders. 

Phil did not join the volunteers in tumbling out 
chairs and mattresses and pulling up carpets, but 
hastened to fetch his horse and wagon, and have 
them in readiness for transporting the guests to 
other houses. 

He had enough to do, which was perhaps for- 
tunate; action being a relief to his agitated mind. 

Nothing could save the hotel; and when he re- 
turned for a second load of luggage, he found the 
new barn also in flames. 

The horses had been led out with blankets flung 
over their heads; and the best of the wagons were 
rescued, with the buckboards—as Phil did not fail 
to observe. With what feelings he viewed the 
scene of desolation, after the fire had made a clean 
sweep of the buildings, and the Basses were lett 
homeless, with their heaped household 
lighted by the dying flames under a lurid sky, 
never can be known. 

Mrs. Chadbow and Clara had gone home while 
the hotel was burning; and they did not see Phil 
again until the next day. Even then he gave 
them no good opportunity to speak with him, but 
remained solitary, absorbed, and silent, at a time 
when the general excitement brought people to- 
gether and impelled the most unsocial to open 
their hearts. 


goods 


for there couldn’t ’a’ | 
been no honest fire in the barn this time o’ night; | 
and I don’t believe in your spontaneous combus- | 


| 





| 


“IT want to ask him just one question,” Mrs. | 


Chadbow said, with quiet significance. But she 
would not tell Clara what it was; and she was too 
discreet to mention to anybody 


dow, an hour before the alarm. 

The origin of the tire was a mystery. Bass de- 
clared that he himself shut the barn at nine o'clock, 
leaving everything safe; and nobody belonging to 
the hotel was believed to have entered it after- 
wards. 

“I know who sot it!” he loudly declared to 


everybody. ‘I aint a gunter say who ’tis; but it's 





but Phil himself 
what she had observed that night from her win- | 


| prope’ty, which I hadn’t. 
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somebody ’t thinks I had a hand in burnin’ his 
1 aint a gunter call no 
names.” And he rolled over from one leg to the 
other in a very excited manner. 

With Mr. Minkins, who was the local agent of 
the company that had insured Bass’s property, he 
was more explicit. He not only called names, but 
insisted that Phil should be arrested. 

‘*We’ll have him arrested,” said Minkins, ‘soon 
as ever we get evidence that'll justify makin’ out a 
complaint.” 

‘But don’t your own.common-sense show ye 
that he done it?” cried Bass. ‘Aint that evi- 
dence ?” 

‘Wal, not percisely. We may think he had a 
motive for doin’ it, jest as some other folks ’sides 
him s’pected you had a motive for deprivin’ him 
of his buckboard. But re’ly, Sol,” Minkins added, 
confidentially, “I don’t see ’s there’s any more 
proot—I mean the genooine article that'll hold wa- 
ter—not a whit more actooal proof ’t he destroyed 
your property than that you destroyed his‘n.” 


’ 


(To be continued.) 
+O 
SURE AND STEADFAST. 
No danger is there too fearful 
For the power of faith to brave, 


There’s nothing so strong to tempt us 
As the strength of Christ to save. 


No human gift is so precious 
As the one that God has given, 
No earthly — is so gladsome, 


So sweet and so sure as Heaven, ANON. 


———__ -_—~+or- 
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ADELE. 

You see, I’ve been watching them, oh, ever so 
” Dulcie Grant explained to her friend Isa- 
bel Markham, as the two girls bent over a row of 
remarkably fine strawberries. ‘There’s not many 
of them, but just see what a size! I planted and 
worked them myself, but they’ve been lots of 
trouble. First a frost blighted the early ones; 
then the birds pecked at them until I stuck up 
those scarecrows, and now I’m in terror of those 
strange French people that moved last week into 
the cabin over there.” 

“But why are you afraid of them?” Isabel 
asked. 

“Well, there’s a wild-looking girl that I asso- 
ciate with them. I really don’t believe she ever 
combs her hair, and she just lives with her eyes 
glued to the paling. She can see the strawberries, 
every one of them, and I’m sure she’s just waiting 
till they’re ripe to pounce upon them.” 

“Judge not,” laughed Isabel. “But why are 
you so particular about these special strawber- 
ries ?” 

“They’re for grandma’s birthday, the 19th of 
this month—next Wednesday. I’ve embroidered 
such a lovely little basket in crewels, and there’ll 
be just enough of berries to fill it nicely.” 

“Yes, if the chickens don’t peck them, or the 
rain beat them down, or the wild girl next door 
doesn’t appropriate them,” Isabel said with a 
smile. ‘You see there’s a good many ‘ifs,’ where 
strawberries are concerned. You’d better not set 
your heart upon them, Dulcie.” 

“But | have set my heart upon them,” Duicie 
persisted, “and I won’t lose them for want of 
watching. Isn't it an awful responsibility to have 
things on your mind all the time? You needn't 
laugh, Isabel, but ever since these strawberries be- 
gan to ripen, I lay awake at night thinking that 
something is destroying them. But there she is 
again! Look at those everlasting eyes peeping 
through the paling! I wish I hadn’t planted my 
strawberries so near the street. I do believe she’s 
counting them.” 

Isabel looked and saw an untidy, dark-faced, 
elfish little creature, apparently about twelve years 
old. Flashing coal-black eyes nearly covered the 
small, thin face, and they were roving eagerly 
about the garden. 

**I don’t believe she even sees your strawberries, 
Dulcie. It strikes me that she is attracted by the 
roses. See how her eyes devour that Jacqueminot ! 
The bright colors have taken her fancy.” 

But Dulcie was obstinate as usual in her own 
belief. 

**That’s because she sees us,” she muttered. “If 
the coast had been clear, I don’t think the roses 
would have been looked at.” 

“Are not the roses near them ? 
her a few and then we'll see.” 

“Oh, you can do as you please. But I think it 
will be just paying her to come back. I declare 
it makes me nervous to see those big eyes glaring 
through the palings !” 

Isabel gathered a large bunch of the brightest 
red and yellow roses in the garden, and handed 
them over the palings to the child. To her aston- 
ishment, she uttered a strange, shrill cry, pressed 
the roses to her lips, and gesticulated violently. 

“She doesn’t speak English,” Isabel thought, 
and addressed her in French. No answer, but the 
same gestures, clasping her hands together, way- 
ing the flowers, and then there broke from her lips | 
strange, struggling, inarticulate sounds. | 

“The child is dumb!” Isabel cried, in dismay. 
“Come here, Dulcie, and see if you can make any- | 
thing of her gestures.” 

Some of them were significant enough. She 
pointed to her speechless tongue, shook her head 
mournfully, and all the time, those great, eloquent | 
eyes were speaking as eves never did before. The 
girls had often seen deaf-mutes before, but never | 
one like this. They tried to talk to her on their | 
fingers, but no, she knew nothing about it. A 


long, 


’ 


Suppose I give 








poor little savage mute, with nothing but her eyes 
and gestures to make herself understood ! 

“What a mite she is!” Isabel said. ‘I wonder 
how old she can be ?” 

“And isn’t she filthy ?” Dulcie added, with a 
glance of repugnance. 

“Certainly a little water wouldn’t come amiss, 
poor little neglected creature! She’s running off 
now. Let us follow her home, for I’ve a great cu- 
riosity to hear all about her.” 

But the child did not stop at the cabin. Run- 
ning at her utmost speed, she disappeared in a 
woods just back of the house. Isabel and Dulcie 
entered the open door. The cabin was not invit- 
ingly clean, and the woman of the house, a frettul, 
sickly-looking creature, was scolding two stolid- 
looking children who sat on the floor, sucking 
their thumbs and gazing with round, unwinking 
eyes upon the strangers. 

“Ah yes, mademoiselles,” she said, in the creole 
patois, ‘‘you ask about Adele. Ah, the misery of 
it! Look! there has Jacques just turned over the 
pan of milk! I am so poor, so poor; my husband 
dead, and all the time trouble, nothing but trouble. 
Ah, you want to know about Adele! She was 
born deaf and dumb, as if it isn’t bad enough for 
poor people to have children, but then to have 
them so afflicted! It breaks my heart; and then 
she is so wild, I can do nothing with her.” 

‘Where is she ?” Isabel asked. 

“Ah! how do I know ? She comes and she goes,’ 
the woman said, shrugging her shoulders. ‘She 
has a play-house in the woods somewhere, and 
she stays there sometimes all day. I am poor, I 
have my work to do, and if ‘le bon Dieu’ does not 
take care of her, no one can.” 

“Why do you not have her taught?” Isabel 
asked. ‘There are asylums in this State where 
deaf mutes are taught to read and write, and in 
fact everything that other children, with all their 
senses, learn.” 

No, the poor woman had never heard of such 
places. She was from, Prairie Mamon, far off in 
south-western Louisiana, where very few in the 
settlement knew how to read and write. Her hus- 
band’s brother had moved to O——, and she had 
come there to get his help; but he had left the 
place before she reached it, and there she was 
among strangers, and no one could tell her where 
her brother had gone. 

Of course she would like to have her children 
taught, at least Jacques and Marie. As for Adele, 
well, she wasn’t sure she would like her taught. 
“Le bon Dieu” had made her different from other 
children. He had denied her hearing and speech, 
and she thought it would be flying in His face to 
try and make her wiser than He had done. It was 
best to leave her as she was. 

“The woman’s an idiot!” Isabel said, indig- 
nantly. 

My young readers will agree with her, and think 
it unlikely such dense ignorance can prevail in 
this century; but it is nevertheless wue. I have 
heard this same line of argument from more than 
one French creole of the class to which this wom- 
an beionged. 

The two girls walked on silengly, Isabel with her 
thoughts fixed on the child. Almost unconscious- 
ly she turned her steps to the little woods, where a 
singular sight met them. Just below a laurel tree 
there was a large stump, which Adele had tricked 
out ina most fastastic manner. Her roses stood 
in the centre in a flat gourd full of water. She had 
covered the stump with laurel leaves, and twined 
wild vines around it, with little pieces of broken 
glass and crockery studding the sides. 

At some period of her life the girl must have 
been in a Catholic church, for here was an evident 
attempt to reproduce its altars, even to the candles. 
Adele’s were tall rods of some white wood with 
the bark peeled off, stuck at intervals around the 
stump. But the child herself was the queerest 
object in the picture. She was in a half-kneeling, 
half-crouching position before her altar, her hands 
clasped and her eyes fixed adoringly upon her 
handiwork. 

She started up as the girls came before her. With 
a bright smile, she caught Isabel’s hand and led 
her to the stump, and fixing her eyes upon her 
face, seemed to ask her admiration. Isabel smiled 
approvingly, and then Adele laughed and clapped 
her hands, uttering those painful, discordant cries 
you only hear from mates or idiots. 

“Oh, it’s too horrible!” Dulcie cried, clapping 
her hands to her ears. ‘‘Let’s get away from here. 
She’s like a nightmare; and, O Isabel! how could 
you let her touch you with those black, dirty 
hands? Ugh! it makes me shiver even to look at 
them. Why, you're as grave as a judge! What’s 
the matter with you ?” 

Isabel walked on rapidly for a few minutes 
without replying, and then she turned a grave face 
to her companion. 

“T hate to hear you talk in that manner, Dul- 
cie,” she said. “You see the dirt, but you don’t 


;} seem to think of the dark mind of that unfortu- 


nate. I do believe the poor little heathen was 
praying to the flowers. She’s seen people kneeling 
before Catholic altars, and I dare say she thought 
the flowers on them was the object of worship. A 
high wall seems to shut her in from the rest of us. 
We can’t reach her intelligence as other mutes are 
reached. I tell you, I’ll never rest until I get her 
in some asylum.” 

“You never do rest,” Dulcie grumbled, “for 
you’re forever with some crotchet in your head. I 
guess she’s happier as she is, than if she knew 
how to read and write. She looks to me like some 





wild animal, and I don’t believe she ever can be 
tamed.” 

Isabel, who was a sensible as well as a kind- 
hearted girl, knew her friend too well to attempt 
to argue with her. She could not expect sympathy 
from her where Adele was concerned, so she was 
prudently silent. 

“Just because she thinks the poor creature cov- 
ets her handful of strawberries!” she thought, in- 
dignantly. “If it hadn’t been for them, she would 
have felt as sorry for her as I do. When the birth- 
day is over, and the berries presented, perhaps 
she’ll come to a better frame of mind.” 

The 19th dawned clear and beautiful. Dulcie’s 
heart had swelled with pride the evening before, 
as she examined the large, luscious, crimson fruit 
which lay untouched amidst their green leaves. 
The wild-eyed mute still haunted the palings, but 
no more roses were given to her. 

“It will just give her an excuse for living here,” 
Dulcie muttered, trying to excuse herself. ‘After 
I’ve taken grandma’s berries to her, I'll give her 
roses every day. She watches my berries too 
closely to be after any good, and the moon shines 
just as bright, too, every night as if it was day. I 
do wish that fruit was off my mind.” 

How gayly, basket in hand, she tripped up to 
the strawberry rows at sunrise, on the 19th! 

She stopped, looked, rubbed her eyes and looked 
again. Not a strawberry was left where the bed 
had been red the evening before. 

Dulcie was only fifteen years old, and rather 
given to outbursts of temper, but her cry this 
morning was so full of pain that her mother ran 
out, thinking she had hurt herself. She found 
poor Dulcie sitting flat on the ground, and sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. 

“They’re all gone, mamma,” she cried. ‘My 
splendid strawberries are gone, and, oh, she’s the 
very one that’s stolen them.” 

“She ? who do you mean ?” 

“That dumb girl. She’s been watching them 
for weeks. I knew she’d steal them.” 

“If you didn’t see her take them, you’ve no 
right to condemn so hastily, Dulcie,” Mrs. Grant 
said. ‘Others beside her pass the street all the 
time. 1 myself saw three boys looking over the 
paling last evening, though I didn’t think of your 
strawberries at the time. It’s just as likely as not 
that they may have robbed the bed last night.” 

“Nobody but her took them,” sobbed Dulcie. 

“Come, Dulcie, of course it’s a disappointment 
to you, but you are quite as angry as you are 
grieved. Fili your pretty basket with common 
strawberrics, there’s a quantity ripe over yonder, 
and your grandmother will be as much pleased as 
with your lost ones.” 

Dulcie was silenced, but her heart was sore and 
angry. She cried over the inferior strawberries 
with which she filled her basket, remembering her 
own superb ones. She was cross and sullen at 
breakfast, and still crosser when she met Isabel at 
the gate, as she was go.ag to her grandmother’s. 

“I’ve come to see the dear grandma’s basket in 
all its glory,” Isabel called out, gayly. “Why, 
what on earth is the matter, Dulcie?” catching 
sight of her swollen, tear-stained face. 

“Oh, nothing much,” bitterly, “only that mute 
you’re raving about helped herself to every straw- 
berry on my bed. I told you she’d do it, and you 
see she has. I’ve only these mean things to carry 
to grandma.” 

“Did you see her take them ?” Isabel asked. 

“T didn’t need to see her. She’s been hanging 
round here long enough to let every one know 
what she was after. Don’t try and find an excuse 
for the wretched little thief.” 

“Here she comes, now,” Isabel said. ‘I don’t 
think if she had committed the theft, she would 
come straight back to the very place.” 

“She’s got a basket,” Dulcie cried, stepping for- 
ward and looking into it. “O Isabel, if it isn’t 
full of my strawberries!” Her temper mastered 
her, and she raised her clenched hand. 

“You impudent little thief!” she cried, and 
struck her such a blow that the child fell back- 
wards in theroad. In a second, however, Adele 
was up again, and uttering cry after cry, threw her- 
self upon Dulcie like a wild-cat. Isabel, a large and 
strong girl, dragged her off, but held her with dif- 
ficulty. She writhed, foamed at the mouth, ut- 
tered sharp, short cries, almost like the yelp of a 
dog, but Isabel never relaxed her grasp, and in a 
few minutes the madness which possessed her 
seemed to have spent its force. 

“I’m afraid to let her go yet,” Isabel said to 
Dulcie, who stood with downcast eyes, heartily 
ashamed of her own outburst. ‘“‘O Dulcie, how could 
you strike such a poor miserable little creature! 
Those are not your strawberries, either,” pointing 
to the fruit scattered in the dust. ‘Don’t you see 
they’re the smallest and meanest kind ?” 

Dulcie had seen that as soon as the basket fell 
to the ground, but she remained silent. 

“You'd better go on,” Isabel said ;. “I will quiet 
the child sooner if you are out of sight. The poor 
creature can’t understand why you attacked her.” 


Dulcie walked off, and Isabel began the task of 


making Adcle comprehend the reason for the blow 
she had received. She led her to the paling, 
pointed to the strawberry bed within, and then to 
those scattered in the dust. A bright gleam of in- 
telligence came into the flashing eyes. The mute 
shook her head, caught up the basket, and beck- 
oning to Isabel to follow, led her to the steps of 
Mrs. Stanton’s house, the most benevolent old lady 
in the village, though very poor herseii. Mrs. 
Stanton was at the door. 
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“Miss Isabel, is that you?” she said; ‘“‘and if 
that poor thing hasn’t come back. I gave her 
some strawberries, and tried to make her under- 
stand she was to sell them and buy some food 
with the money. I wonder if she did. She can 
have as many as she wants.” 

‘An accident happened to them, Mrs. Stanton,” 
Isabel said, “but with your permission I'll assist 
her to fill her basket again.” 

She did so, and as they parted at the gate Adele, 
by a sudden movement, raised Isabel’s hand to 
her lips and looked up in her face with tearful 
eyes. 

“She certainly feels gratitude,” Isabel thought, 
as she walked towards home. “But I do wish 
Dulcie had not struck her. It hurts me to see her 
poor cheek all red and bruised with the blow. 
Why, here comes Dulcie back again already. I 
hoped I would not see her to-day, or until I feel 
more friendly.” 

She spoke to Dulcie, but coldly and stiffly. She 
could not get over the scene in which her friend 
had played such a disgraceful part. But Dulcie 
herself had parted with much of her pride and 
prejudice that morning, and what was more ex- 
traordinary in her, was prepared to acknowledge 
it. 

“IT see you despise me, Bell,” she cried impetu- 
ously, “but then I despise myself. Let me tell 
you all. I gave grandma the strawberries, and 
she was delighted with the basket. She said, ‘Oh, 
I’ve just bought some of the very finest berries I 
ever saw, from alittle ragamuffin boy. I never saw 
him before, and gracious knows how he came by 
such splendid fruit. Look at them.’ I did look, 
and, O Bell, they were my ‘Wilson’s Albany.’ I 
knew them, some of them double and _ heart- 
shaped, and nobody has them here but myself, 
you know. I didn’t say anything, but just slunk 
off. What shall I do, Bell? I can’t make the 
girl understand I'm sorry, can TI?” 

“You can do a great deal to prove that you are 
sorry,” Isabel said, and the two girls had a long, 
confidential chat. 

Others became interested in Adele, and three 
years ago she was sent to the deaf and dumb asy- 
lum at B., but it was through the exertions of the 
two friends that result was accomplished. 
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A SHACK IN THE BAD LANDS. 
In Three Parts.—Part IT. 
By C. A. Stephens. 

Harland Davis and Curtis Stone sat on their ponies 
and looked about them upon the scene of slaughter in 
the rear of the hunt. The stream was fairly clogged 
with the bodies of buffaloes and those of their luckless 
cattle. The whole bottom, too, and the sides of the 
bluffs were strewn with dead and disabled animals. | 

“This is a bad day for us, Harl,” said Curtis. 

Harland was too much discouraged to even speak. 

Ere long the hunters—a party of thirty or forty | 
Sioux and half-breeds, with two or three frontiersmen | 
—came riding back on their reeking ponies, reviewing 
the spoils of slaughter. 

Presently one of the white hunters rode up to them. 

“Sorry fer yer,” he said. ‘I see ye’ve lost yer drove. 
It’s rough on yer, but we couldn’t a’ helped it anyhow. 
We’s bound to have tham buffels; an’ yer might’s 
well try to stop a norther as ter stop a crew of these | 
pesky redskins when they gits arter buffels. But pitch | 
in an’ help yerselves to meat. Thar’s enough fer all, I 
reckon, an’ hides, too.” | 

This was friendly, though rather small, consolation. 
Taking their tent and such of their outfit as bad sur- 
vived the stampede, they went about a half a mile back, 
along their morning’s trail, and camped for the night. | 

They stayed there by the Cannon-Ball River for four | 
or five days, living on buffalo meat, a stock of which 
they hung up to dry in the hot sun. Meantime a whole 
tribe of Indians, twenty or thirty lodges, had come up 
and were stripping the slain buffaloes and feasting on | 
the flesh. * 

The night following, a pack of wolves rushed in and 
held carnival on the refuse. When our two friends | 
rode over the ground next forenoon, there was nothing 
left either of the buffaloes, or of their own late fair 
herd, save scattered white bones and three or four hun- 
dred black-horned skulls, 
coyote. 

Not much in the way of capital to start again on! 
And yet the alert eye of Curt Stone saw something in | 
these three or four hundred horned skulls out of which | 
to retrieve their fortunes! 

“Truly,” I said te myself, whe@ they told me of it, | 
“there is no such thing as beating a young fellow who 
has true grit in him and a good eye for chances.” 

The year before, Curtis had been at Fargo, Dakota, | 
and in the hotel there had seen several sete of buffalo | 
horns, each nicely polished to a shining black and } 
bound about, at the middle, where the coarse bone | 
connects the two horns, with pink and blue silk. Such 
sets make very pretty office and dining-room orna- | 
ments, and at that time were more rare than now. Cur- 
tis had never seen horns thus polished before. He 
asked the price, and was informed that they brought 
seven dollars per set. Curtis then asked the young 
man who had them for sale what he would give for 
such sets, and was offered four dollars for each and 
every perfect and well-polished set he would bring in. 

He was told, too, that the way to prepare the horns was 
to take them “‘green,”’ or at least before they became 
much dried, and after first cleansing them, scrape them 
with glass and then polish them with sand-paper, till 
they took on the beautiful ebony-black which makes a 
set of buffalo horns so handsome a present to a friend. 

Harland was at first astonished to hear Curtis talk of 
making a thousand dollars out of these old skulls; but 
he soon caught the spirit of the project, and they both 
set to work to collect the heads and carry them down 
to their camp. In two days they gathered up four hun- 
dred and twenty heads, from which they selected three 
hundred, or rising, which they thought would do to 
polish. 


| 


“ae 
each guarded by a snarling | 





Going down to Fort Yates, they procured a quantity 
of glass, a saw and some old knives for removing the 
flesh and superfluous bone, and with no better tools 
fell to work to prepare the horns. 

They worked at this job through July and the most 
of August, never once changing their camp there on 
the Cannon-Ball River, and they did not fare very 
sumptuously; for they had nothing to eat save the 
dried meat and a very scanty supply of hard-tack from 
the Fort. They were even reduced to eat prairie dogs 
during one week; but they stuck to their job and fin- 
ished off three hundred and four sets of horns. 

It took four days to get this stock down to Fort 





| not forgotten 


| had sold the previous season. 


Yates. Here they sold one of their ponies, and after 
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the ‘bad lands,”’ they had heard nothing, though so 
near, of the last and worst war with the Sioux, nor of 
the massacre of Custer and his entire command, which 
had occurred but a few weeks before on the Big Horn 
River, two days’ march to the west of their new ranch, 

In blissful, yet perilous, ignorance of all this and of 
the bloodthirsty war parties that were moving hither 
and thither, on the war-path around them, our two 
young stockmen set to work to build them a comforta- 
ble “‘shack”’ on the grass slope, nigh to the little gulch 
where the spring was, and also to construct yards for 





their cattle. This done, they connected the two pla- 


| teaus by a path which they cut, down the sides of the 


letting the other out for his keeping, bought a large | separating gully, as had been previously planned, and 
bateau into which they carefully packed their horns ‘ shovelled a passage-way down the high bank of the 
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A SHACK IN THE BAD LANDS. 


| and then set off on a long voyage; for they had noth- 


ing less in mind than to peddle out their stock of horns 
at Omaha, Kansas City and St. Louis. At the former 
place they stopped a fortnight; and before offering 
any of the horns for sale, they purchased a quantity 
of red plush and ribbon for binding and ornamenta- 
tion. 

For some of the finest sets they received six and 


| seven dollars; and they sold none for less than three 


dollars. For their entire stock they received thirteen 
hundred and eight dollars, and their expenses at the 
three cities above named rose to a little over two hun- 
dred dollars: so that they had not far from eleven hun- 


dred left as the net result of the operation in buffalo | 


horns. 





| tables, either turnips and beets, or else potatoes. They 


During all this hard struggle to start again, they had | 


their prospective ranch in the “bad 


lands.” From Kansas City they wrote letters home, 


and getting work in the freight-house in this latter | 


place, remained there during the rest of the winter, Deadwood in the Black Hills country, to purchase a 


rather more than paying their expenses. 

Among other freight which they saw handled, or 
shifted, at Kansas City, was a great quantity of old 
dry bones, which, they were told, were gathered up 


upon the great plains to the north-west, where buffalo 


and elk used to wander in vast herds, and were being 
shipped East, where they were manufactured into su- 
perphosphate of lime, to be used as a fertilizer for 
worn-out soils. They learned the price paid per ton 


for old bones at Kansas City, and this bit of informa- | 


tion served them in good stead at a subsequent crisis 
of their fortunes. 

As soon asthe ice went out of the Missouri in the 
spring, Harland and Curtis were on the move again. 
They took passage on the first freight steamer of the 
season up to Fort Yates, where they found their rid- 
ing pony; and they were able to buy back the one they 
Next they took a canter 
across the country eastward, to Curt’s home in Minne- 


| sota, where they found the folks rejoiced to see them 


after their long absence. 

It gave Hariand a twinge of homesickness to see Cur- 
tis warmly welcomed home by his parents; his aunt’s 
kindly greeting, however, and several letters from his 


| own home, enabled him to conquer it; and then the 


two partners set about the real business which had 
taken them that way. They had hoped to purchase a 
new herd of cattle at favorable rates in that section. 
But they found stock very high in price and scarce; 
and after a few days, they bade farewell to their rela- 
tives and friends again (this time for a long absence as 
it proved), and set off across the country, for the region 
of the North Platte River, in western Nebraska, where 
are located many large cattle-farms. Here they hoped 
and, as it turned out, were able, to purchase more fa- 
vorably. 

It will not be necessary to go into the full particulars 
of this long trip, or give the details of their new pur. 
chase. From various stock-farms they bought sixty 
head of yearlings and two-year-olds; and during July 
and August of that season (1876) they drove this herd 
along with three pack-mules and two milch cows up 
from the North Platte, through the western portion of 
the Black Hills country, to the head waters of the Lit- 
tle Missouri River. Down this stream they moved by 
easy stages, during the first week in September, and 
after three or four days of “prospecting,’”’ found the 
plateaus on the buttes which they had discovered and 
‘located’? two years before. There were the old 
stone piles and stakes. Nobody had “jumped” their 


claim, and there was nothing to hinder their taking 
possession. 


| 









hither plateau, to the grassy slope where their 
shack and yards were. 

In November came rough weather; there was 
snow but once, however, which remained for 
more than twelve hours, and until the twentieth of 
December, the cattle got their living on the two 
plateaus. On that day there came a storm which 
lasted a week, and from this time forward they oc- 
casionally fed hay to their stock. 

From December till late in February, the weath- 
er was so uncomfortably cold that our two settlers 
(as we may now call them) abandoned their shack 
and constructed for themselves a singular house. 

The sides of the buttes here are often of a soft, 
half-formed sandstone; and in this, on the south 
side of the bank above their shack, they cut a cave, 
with an old axe, having an entrance-way, or mouth, 
five or six feet in length, opening into a room some 
ten feet square, back in the bank. Here they had a 
fireplace with a flue leading up through the strata 
of the roof. For fuel they had only to dig out the 
lignite coal from the side of the butte, sixty or 
seventy feet below, and bring it up in a basket to 
their cave-bouse. 

This was as good as having a dry wood-pile 
close at one’s door; so that on the whole they 
managed to live quite comfortably. Game was plenty, 
particularly black-tail deer; and they had brought 
with them an abundant supply of cartridges for their 
two Winchester rifles. During storms, deer frequent- 
ly joined their cattle. They had, they told me, two 
young deer as pets which had been driven into the 
yard along with a herd of the yearlings; and these be- 
came so tame, that they would come into the shack of 
their own accord and eat dainties from the hand. 

Their cattle lost flesh somewhat during the winter; 
only one died outright, however; but the snow and the 
severity of the season proved to the boys the necessity 
of cutting a liberal supply of hay, and also of having 
for their cattle an occasional foddering of green vege- 


determined to cultivate a few acres in these crops, 
every season, and also a plat of sweet corn, melons, 
tomatoes, etc., for their own use. 

Early in April, therefore, Curtis set off to ride to 


stock of seeds for planting. He took one of the pack- 
mules along with him, and assured Harland, who re- 
mained in charge of the shack, that he should be back 
in four days, if the weather held bright. 

Up to this time they had not seen a single redskin, 
and had little fear of an attack—believing that there 
had been no trouble of late with the Sioux. 

Curtis had been gone two days, I think they said, 
when Harland—who had just driven the cattle up from 
the yards to the plateau and was distributing to them 
the last few handfuls of salt which they had in store— 
was startled by hearing a shout. 

It seemed to come from across the cafion, in the di- 
rection of the high butte to the northward. He turned 


Remote from settlements and buried in the heart of | towards the cattle and held up three fingers. In re- 


ponse to this, our friend held up one finger, thinking 
he would give them one steer, to keep on good terms 
with so formidable a party. 

At this they roared with laughter again. 

But they were merely fooling with him. For almost 
at the same moment—finding probably that they could 
not easily lure him across—the two standing behind 
the foremost shot at him. So quickly that the first in- 
timation which he had of their treacherous purpose, 
was the crash of the balls through the shack door be- 
side him. But they missed him—else this story would 
hardly have been continued for our next week's paper. 
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to look and saw a mounted party over there—half a 
mile away, perhaps — sitting on ponies. That they 
were Indians he knew by their bright-colored blankets 
and trappings. They sat looking towards bim. 

Presently they shouted again, as if hailing him. Har. 
land was alarmed somewhat; yet he did not think they 
were really hostile, and stood watching them without 
answering the hail. 

Soon the party started forward, and immediately our 
solitary pioneer saw that they were descending the 
butte, with the evident intention of coming round to 
the shack. His carbine was at the cabin, and he at 
once ran down there, loaded it and put a box of cart- 
ridges in his pocket. This done, he stepped outside 
the door and watched the party—there were eleven or 
twelve of them—come up the valley. He felt afraid of 
them. Still he thought they might be friendly, and that 
his best way was to make no show of alarm. They 
came up on the farther side of the guich from where 
the shack stood, and the nearer they came, the less 
Harland liked the looks of them; for they were al! | 
fully armed, feathered, and had on their war-paint. 

When they bad got within two hundred yards or | 
thereabouts, three of them dismounted and came along 
the opposite bank of the gulch, on foot; while the rest 
sat on their ponies. 

When these three had come off opposite, being now | 
fifty yards, or less, from where Harland stood, one of | 
them called out, “Hola, broder ! hola, tbroder!” 

| 
| 


Harland said, ‘“‘Hallo, brother! What do you want?” 
They laughed. Then one said, ‘‘Good-day, Good- 
by, All right, Yank-Doodle,” and other English phrases. 
Harland could not help laughing to bear them, and 
since they seemed so merry, he felt less alarmed and | 
answered, ‘All right; nice day, Yank-Doodle.” | 
The foremost redskin then made motions for him to | 
come across the gulch where they were—still laughing. | 
Harland shook bis head. The savage then pointed np 


VICTOR HUGO AT GUERNSEY. 
FIRST PAPER. 
By Richard Lesclide, 

For many years Victor Hugo has been in the habit 
of spending his summers at his house on the Island of 
Guernsey. But last year he remained in Paris, con- 
tenting himself with occasional trips into the suburbs. 

He did not give up the journey because he felt too 
old to travel,—although he is now over eighty,—for 
still, in pleasant and in stormy weather, he takes vig- 
orous out-door exercise every day. It is a very easy 
journey from his house in Paris to the flowery island 
where he has his summer home. 

But with the Hugo household, a voyage to Guern 
sey is no small affair. For when the author of “es 
Chatiments” visits the rocks and cliffs to which his 
peem is so closely allied, he takes with him his daugh- 
ter, his grandchildren, his intimate friends and his ser- 
vants. 

There were several reasons why the usual trip was 
abandoned last year. For one thing, the poet's latest 
work, ‘* Torquemada,” which was only published last 
May, created an extraordinary sensation, and for some 
time Victor Hugo’s salon was turned into an arena 
where the philosophy of the work was passionately 
discussed, 

And then he seldom travels without his manuscripts. 
They constitute one of the greatest interests of his life, 
and almost every day he looks them over and works on 
them. ‘They are enclosed in an iron case which is fire- 
proof, and is set into the wall beside his bed, within 
reach of his hand. They have seldom left their place 
of security,—indeed, only when the ministry of May 
16th caused the Republic to fear a new coup d'état, 
and during the journeys to Hauteville House. 

The poet's existence seems almost to depend on that 
of his unpublished works, which were written for the 
most part while he was in exile. I have travelled with 
these precious manuscripts, over which we watched 
with a solicitude almost equal to that which inspires 
the poet. And Guernsey then received them like 
eaglets born in her tree-tops, which were now return- 
ing to their early home. 

We made one voyage in the summer of 1878. Our 
party, after passing Jersey, saw the rocky hills of 
Guernsey rising gently from the sea, displaying their 
caverns, their peaks and their fresh verdure. 

We passed Fort George, which is built on the point 
of the island looking towards France. The fields lay 
spread out like an amphitheatre before our eyes, and 
then we entered the port of St. Pierre. Near the land- 
ing is Hauteville House, the home of Victor Hugo. 

Within a little court, where two stunted trees are 
standing like stern sentinels, rises the plain, two-story 
front of the building. 

Ascending a few steps, we reach the vestibule, from 
which a hall runs through the house and opens at the 
other end on a garden, full of luxuriant plants and 
trees, and overlooking the sea. 

The house is one of his poems, and his desires and 
fancies have dictated the decorations, which, although 
they belong to no particular school or period, blend in 
a marvellous harmony. 

Hauteville House is one of the strangest dwellings in 
the world. A house of plain, comfortable appearance 
on the street side, it spreads out toward the sea in gal- 
leries full of the rarest curiosities. Genius has left its 
marks here, even in the details of the decorations, and 
the result is a truly fairy-like scene. 

8 soon as the door closes behind us, the entrance- 
hall of Hauteville House—the walls of which are en- 
riched with oaken wainscotings and small oval win- 
dows—is filled with dim, subdued light. The eye falls 
upon porcelains from Japan and China, Sévres and 
Saxony. 

Passing through this hall we come to the cheerful 
dining-room, where the poet’s friends gather twice a 
day, and the amusing plaques in old faiénce, with 
which the walls are hung, are often the subjects of the 
daily conversation. 

But the sombreness of the house is not dissipated by 
these bright ornaments. On the walls may be seen the 
poet’s initial, H., in relief, frescoed mottoes in Gothic 
letters, and ancient paintings rising to the very cor- 
nices and the carved beams of the ceiling. Antique 
chairs of carved wood are placed about the room, and 
one—an old arm-chair which is an heirloom in the 
family—is surrounded by an iron chain. 

Large English windows give a view of the depths of 
the garden, where are growing aloes, the eucalyptus, a 
gigantic laurel, and a thousand varieties of fuchsias, of 
which Guernsey seems to be the native soil. The 
fuchsias grow there all the year round, and spring 
up in abundance along the -roadside, and at every 
breath of air ring their many-colored bells. You have 
only to stretch out your hand to gather a whole bou- 
quet of them. 

Delightful breakfasts are enjoyed in this house, and 
the dinners are still more pleasant. It gives one an ap- 
petite only to see the cheerful room. 

The lower floor is used only at meal-times. The 
guests are received on the floor above, which is reached 
by a stairway so softly padded and carpeted that if one 
should trip, he would suffer nothing more serious than 
a too sudden descent to the lower hall. 

Reaching the floor above, you come to a region of 
wonders. The Red Room and the Blue Room form a 
sort of gallery whose walls are hung with tapestries 
tinted in gold and silver and pearl, in imitation of the 
apartments which Christine, the Queen of Sweden, oc- 
cupied at Fontainebleau in the last century. 

The light, refracted from the surfaces of the Vene- 
tian pearls, is constantly changing the appearance of 
the paizted and carved monsters and plants which are 
crawling and climbing over this brilliant background, 
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Before the great fireplace, at the back of the | by masses of brilliant flowers, stand out in strik- 
ing relief against a background of g.een. 


rooms, four gilded Moors, which formerly adorned 
the Bucentaur,—the state barge of Venice,—stand 


bearing a canopy and torches. The poet has hon- | rites of hospitality in a profuse manner, and dur- 
ored these guardians of his hearth with a couplet : | ing his absence from his island, the house is kept 
open by his sister-in-law, a pleasant, kindly lady, 


“You may see in my house, as among the old Romans, 
Spectres of gold bearing lamps in their hands.” | 


And in truth these “spectres” do have a weird | poet. 








appearance in the twi- . 
light, and the children xi 
never like to be alone . y~ 


with them. 

Perhaps this may be the fault of a young poet 
who, dreaming in the moonlight, exaggerated the 
weird appearance of Hauteville House, and who 
undertook to recount the mysteries. 

He did not believe very much in these things 
himself, but that did not hinder his making new 
discoveries every day. 

The North Tower, according to him, was filled 
with strange noises and low groans—when the 
wind was blowing. And he asserted that a great 
painting of the Spanish school, representing purga- 
tory, became animated when he looked at it with 
some attention. 

More than that, as the room was very dark, one 
could just distinguish the still shadows which 
were apparently gathered in low conversation be- 
fore the sad picture. 

Finally he asserted that in the salon des tapis- 
series, where there are ancient tapestries bearing 
representations of rural concerts, music may be 
heard by one who listens attentively, especially if 
he is a little sleepy. 

The “master” thought our dreamer had better 
suspend his researches, and perhaps he was a 
little bold in wishing to go too deeply into mat- 
ters. 

If any care to pursue this fancy, we refer them 
to the “maison visionnée,” and to the delightful 
chapter which Victor Hugo has devoted to it in 
the “Toilers of the Sea.” 

If we again mount the stairs, we come to the 
third story, where there opens before us a gallery 
of a richness more delicate than that of the apart- 
ments below. 

Here is a bed in which a certain great army of- 
ficer slept his last sleep. Religious banners deco- 
rated with exquisite embroideries hang from the 
walls. In this room there are pieces of furniture 
and panels made by the poet himself. 

He has secured wonderful decorative effects by 
shaping blocks of wood with red-hot irons, and 
coloring the hollows with brilliant tints. 

Going still one flight higher, we come to the 
“look-out,” where one is very apt to be lost. It is 
a tangled maze of little rooms and passages and 
steps, through which a skilful guide will lead you 
to the working-room of the poct—a glass-sided 
room into which the light pours from all direc- 


tions. 

Let us now leave this labyrinth so strangely 
placed on the roof of the building, from which one 
can overlook the sea as far as the islands of Sark 
and Herm. 

On the garden side, Hauteville House is joined 
by a building like a greenhouse, whose transpar- 
ent sides are shaded with thick hangings which 
run, like drapery curtains, on long rods. Within 
is a salon, hung with rich tapestries and furnished 
with divans of Oriental pattern. 

At the rear of this sa/on, where the noises of the 
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people will themselves tell you that their island 
belongs to Victor Hugo, their leading citizen. 
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The Government of Chili, though not very dem- 
ocratic, has usually been regular, intelligent and 
The affairs of state move smoothly, and it 

is rarely that internal plots or intrigues disturb 
| the public peace. 

Peru, on the other hand, has been almost con- 
| stantly the scene of turmoil and civil war. Her 
' Presidents have been assassinated, and ambitious 

men have made her the victim of their selfish de- 
signs. There has very rarely been a brief period 
in which Peru has been really well governed. 

Since the war with Chili, Peru has been in a con- 

dition bordering on anarchy. An attempt was 
made to set up a provisional government, but it 
soon fell through, and Peru is still practically un- 
der the control of Chili. The latter nation, whose 
people Have been called the “Yankees of South 
America,” is not unlikely, sooner or later, to ab- 
sorb its northern neighbor. Should this happen, 
the commerce of the world would no doubt be 
benefited by it; for the Chilians are far more ca- 
pable of developing the fine material resources of 
Peru than the natives of that country. 

—~+e>—___—_ 

For the Companion. 
A WOODLAND SPRING. 


How clear it lies, where start to quiet birth 
Its silver bubbles ’neath the light and air; 

How wells it up in beauty from the earth, 
A thing most pure and fair. 


By winter wreathed or summer’s emerald sod, 
Still of its source the pleasant fountain tells; 
I picture it as some sweet truth from God, 
n some deep heart that dwells. 
GEORGE H. CooMER. 
TRUTHFUL AND THOROUGH. 

William Cullen Bryant was a plain man and 
disliked pretentious people. ‘How is it that you 
can make Mr. Bryant talk >?” asked a lady of an- 
other, with whom she had seen the poet convers- 
ing. ‘Simply by not trying to be smart and mak- 
ing no effort to talk well,” was the reply. 

Many sought the poet whose works they ad- 
mired. Some used to call him cold and unsympa- 
thetic. They were mistaken. The man they 
sought was modest in his estimation of himself, 
and therefore shy. He disliked to be lionized, and 
would not be patronized. But his apparent cold- 
ness of manner, arose from his truthfulness—he 
was unwilling to express a greater degree of in- 
terest than he felt. 

No man was more cordial to those he knew 
and esteemed. As the editor of the Evening Post, 
he was distinguished for his frank and easy man- 
ners with his subordinates. His commands were 
put in the form of requests. If he wished to see 
jone of the staff, he never sent for, but went to, 
; him. He never was ostentatious of himself, or of 
| his position. 
| Consideration for others and a desire to avoid 

A 1 the infliction of pain were prominent traits of Mr. 

Bhat you can love, «xcept your fellow men? i.qs, | BrYant’s character. A literary editor of the Even- 

The faithful beasts, true-hearted without words, | ing Post once had a bad case of poetic idiocy to 

Your fellows also, howsoever small? . 

He’s the best lover who can love them all. deal with. 

CHARLES MACKAY. Mr. Bryant had said to him, “I wish you to deal 
———_+or— very gently with poets, especially the weaker ones.” 
CHILI AND PERU. The editor was embarrassed—on one side was the 
A correspondent asks for an account of the re- | injunction, on the other was the book of poems, 
cent war between the two South American Repub- | Without a line to praise. 
lics of Chili and Peru, and of its results. Just then Mr. Bryant came in, and the editor, 
For a long time these two Republics, lying, as 
they do, side by side along the Pacific coast, have 
been rivals, and jealous of each other. Becoming 
independent of Spain at about the same period, 
some sixty years ago, both established a republi- 
can form of government; and ever since have 
maintained very fitful relations of alternate enmi- 
ty and friendship with each other. 

The immediate cause of the recent war was the 
attempt of Peru to take possession of a certain 
disputed piece of territory, lying on its southern 
border, contiguous to the northern frontier of Chili. 
In this Peru expected, but did not long receive, 
the assistance of the neighboring State of Bolivia. 
The patch of territory thus in dispute contains, it 
seems, very valuable mines of nitrate of soda, a 
product much in demand throughout the world, | Pe¢t,’ 
and therefore a precious article of commerce. | 8YPPOSe, Which Dr. Johnson gave Boswell for con 
These soda mines in recent years have been greatly | Versing so well: I always write my best.” 
developed. 

The war began with a series of naval operations | 
between the iron-clads of the two powers. Peru’s 
navy was supposed to be the superior, as it was | hasty article or none at all.” 
the largest; but in a brilliant action off her coast, “I would sooner,” 
the Chilian armament was so completely victori- 
ous that the result of the war seemed no longer 
doubtful. 

It was succeeded by a series of victories in favor | 


At Hauteville House Victor Hugo exercises the | wise. 


ho shows to all who call the dwelling of the 


’ 


I speak of Guernsey as “his” island, and the | 


—— _ - +o -- 
For the Companion. 
MY FELLOW-CREATURES. 
You love your fellow-creatures? So do I,— 


But underneath the wide paternal sky 
Are there no fellow-creatures in your ken 












zas to him. 


| planed the edges pretty smooth.” 


| be shot on the wing. 
style of journalists. 


works by purity and elegance. 
ated. 
‘“‘How do you manage to retain the purity o 
your style?” asked a friend. 
“If my style has fewer defects than you ex 





not satisfied with.’ 





capital, and Callao, the principal port, but a large | ing- He was fond of the old English classics, an 
part of the country fell into Chilian hands. 
The result of this triumph was much the same 


as that won by Germany over France in 1870. 


tion. He believed there was no worse thief tha 





street cannot penetrate, there is a room set apart 
for the preservation of family souvenirs—busts, 
portraits, caskets, unopened for twenty years or 
more. This room is seldom entered by the fami- 
ly, and this cireumstance has given it the chill, in- 
hospitable name of the “North Tower.” 

But I must say one word about a little house 
further down the same street, called ‘Hauteville 
Fairyland,” and belonging also to the poct. It is 
one ot his chefs d’euvre, and well illustrates his 
wonderful originality. His artistic ability 
shown in the shutters, the panels and all the wood- 
work, upon which impossible but graceful plants 
are growing, and fearful monsters are creeping 
and crawling. 

Outside, upon the lawn, the initials V, H., formed 


is 


memory and his reason who used them to rea 
any book which did not make him better, inte 
lectually or morally. 
——~oe—__——_ 
LIFE VERSUS LUXURY. 


Chili demanded of her vanquished neighbor a 
large indemnity, and meanwhile, held military 
possession of some of her provinces as security 
| for payment. She took possession, moreover, of 
the disputed tract, with its valuable deposits of 
soda. 

While Peru appeals to our sympathies by rea- 
son of its heroic and historic tradition, and the 
romantic beauty of its territory, Chili commands | 
| our respect for its far superior and more orderly 
| government and intelligence. The people of Chili 





as a stock-broker. 
His income was large. 
made him a favorite. 


stating his embarrassment, read some of the stan- 
“No, you can't praise it, of course,” 
| answered Mr. Bryant; “it won’t do to lie about 
it, but”—turning the volume in his hand and in- 
specting it,—‘you might say that the binding is 
securely put on and that—well, the binder has 


Journalism demands rapid work. Topics must 
The haste is fatal to the 
But Bryant’s style was 
marked through his half-century of editorial 
It never degener- 


’ answered the poet, ‘it is for the reason, I 


“But,” rejoined the friend, “there are daily 
emergencies when there is no time to choose 
.| words and be dainty, when the alternative is a 


replied the painstaking edi- 
tor, “the paper should go to press without an edi- 
torial article than to send to the printer one I was 


Perhaps another cause for the purity of Mr. 
of Chili, until at last not only Lima, the Peruvian | Bryant's prose may be found in his habits of read- 


often deplored their neglect by the present genera- 


a bad book, and thought a man degraded his 


A few years ago a wealthy Pole came to this coun- 
try, settled in Philadelphia, and entered into business 
He was a shrewd, successful man. 
His reserved, gentle manner 


His chief pleasure in life, however, appeared to be 
to live at the most costly hotel, quietly, but in great 


one ambition and weakness. He would set off at a 
day’s notice to Paris, or Amsterdam, at news of a 
unique ring or seal, to add to his collection. 

A year or two ago it was hinted that his passion for 
Juxury had Jed him into committing a forgery on the 
firm with which he was connected in his stock 
transactions. But the offence was condoned by them, 
and he was allowed to escape unpunished, except by 
the immediate withdrawal of their capital from his 
business. 

From this time his business steadily decreased. He 
was obliged to leave the expensive hotel at which he 
lived and go into plain but comfortable lodgings. His 
annual income decreased until it amounted to about 
three thousand dollars. He quietly surveyed the pros- 
pect before him, and wrote a letter to a friend stating 
that he “‘would prefer death to a life in which he could 
not gratify his tastes, and must board at a five-dollar 
house.” Then he sterted for Niagara, crossed to Goat 
Island and threw himself into the fall. 

Now it may seem ridiculous to our young readers, 
that any man should sacrifice life for dainty dress and 
a luxurious table and expensive jewelry. But was this 
man the only one who does it? What of the young 
fellow, earning his petty salary in business, or strug- 
gling into a profession, when the frenzy seizes him to 
be ‘‘a swell,” to dress fashionably, to indulge in late 
suppers, and to drink a little? How often does he 
barter for these things the pure, high hopes of his boy- 
hood, his honesty, reputation, even life itself? 

Every drunkard, every dishonorable man on the 
street, has made a tragical leap. It is not the suicide 
alone who gives his soul with defiance back to God. 


i. 


ALFONSO’S KINDNESS. 
Alfonso, the young King of Spain, is popular with 
his subjects. They credit him with possessing more 
of the virtues and fewer of the vices than are usually 
associated with monarchs. 
One of his prominent traits is his kindness of heart. 
In this he resembles his mother, the dethroned Queen 
Isabella, who, notwithstanding her grave faults, is 
greatly beloved on account of her amiable disposition. 
One day, while riding in a Madrid horse-car, the 
Marquis —— entered. Whereupon a friend told us an 
incident associated with that nobleman, which ex- 
plained Alfonso’s popularity. 
The Spaniards are fond of picnics. Even in winter, 
families may be seen in sunny spots, sitting on the 
ground, eating and drinking with merry hearts. We 
have witnessed, with the surprise incident to a Boston 
training, a group of friends sitting on the curb-stone, 
on the sunny side of a broad street in Madrid, and 
lunching together as pleasantly as if in a dining-room. 
The royal family share the Spanish love for life in 
the open air, and often go on picnics into the country 
around Madrid. One day, last spring, a party of ladies 
and gentlemen, headed by the king and queen, started 
on horseback for the woods, where they intended to 
breakfast, a meal which, in Spain, is eaten at noon. 
It began to rain, but the royal cavalcade were not to 
be balked of their pleasure by the fear of a slight wet- 
ting. They kept on, entered the woods, eat their 
breakfast, and had a jolly time, even though the rain- 
drops did beat a tattoo on the leaves. 
On their return, the horse of the Marquis —— slipped 
on the wet road and fell with his rider under him. 
The Marquis’ leg was broken; there was no doctor in 
the party, and they were three miles from the city. 
Constructing a litter of branches and leaves, they 
placed the wounded man thereon and bore him to Mad- 
rid. The king, dismounting from his horse, insisted 
upon walking the whole distance by the side of the lit- 
ter, that he might cheer the sufferer with encouraging 
words. 
When the party reached the city, Alfonso ordered 
the Marquis to be taken to the royal palace, and the 
king’s physician to be summoned. 
In a few hours the incident was known all over Mad- 
rid, and even the most pronounced Spanish Republican 
could not help saying,— 
“Long live Alfonso!” 
He who establishes his throne in the affections of his 
people, acts on the Republican principle and usually 
enjoys a long reign. The incident may indicate the 
stability of Alfonso’s throne. 
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INDIANS IN SCHOOL. 
Captain Pratt, head of the Indian school at Carlisle, 
Penn., in-which the children of chiefs of almost all the 
tribes are being educated, lately told the following 
story of his method of dealing with them. 
Four or five Navajoes were brought to the school, 
some of them young men of eighteen. The day after 
they arrived they were placed in classes and taken to 
the shops where the Indian boys are taught trades. 
But the Navajoes haughtily refused to learn or to 
work. The aristocratic spirit was strong in. them, 
and there is no aristocrat so confident of his impregna- 
ble position as an Indian. The teachers came with 
their complaints to Captain Pratt. 

“They are stubborn and we cannot punish them. 
What shall we do?” 

“Nothing. Let them alone. 
and be as idle as they choose.” 

At first this treatment appeared to agree excellently 
with them. They loafed about the buildings, or lay in 
the sun, terribly homesick for their own woods. At 
last they began to take note of the stir and cheerful life 
in the busy hive about them, and wistfully watched 
their comrades at work. 

On the first of the month the boys came up in line to 
be paid their wages for the work they had done. 

‘*What is that?) Why do they have money?” eager- 
ly inquired the Navajoes. 

“They are paid for work,” was the reply. 

The idea was a new one; these men had never in 
their lives had the opportunity of earning money, or of 
seeing men earn it. It worked like leaven in their 
minds. For several days they were quiet and thought- 
ful. Then one after another, they came and asked for 
a place in the shops and in classes. 

“The Indian,” says Captain Pratt, “is taught to 
think he is degraded by work. 1 would teach him that 
work is respectable.” 


f 


Let them eat and sleep 


d 
n 


d 
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are much superior, in civilization, to the uvi- 
ans. The ruling classes of Chili are mainly of pure 
| Spanish blood and descent Those of Peru are a 
| very mixed race, combining Spaniards with Ind- 
jans and half-breeds, 


luxury; and to be noted as the wearer of the mo 
récherché clothes and jewelry in town. 
His long overcoats, trimmed with the most cost 





furs, his old intaglio rings, were, he boasted, to be 
matched nowhere in the country. This was the man 


st Tt is difficult for any man to learn a lesson which is 
never taught to him either by precept or example. 
The Indian on a reservation is as secluded as in a pris- 
on. He lives upon rations which he feels are his due, 


’s | being given him usually in payment for immense bod- 


ly 
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ies of land which he has sold to the Government. He 
is never brought in contact with the great busy mar- 
ket of the world. He has no share in its industries or 
its wages; he has no protection under its laws. Itisa 
fact that the Santee Sioux, the Omahas, Poncas, Cher- 
okees, and every other tribe to whom the chance has 
fairly been given, have eagerly accepted civilization. 

They have farms, school-houses and churches. 
They have learned not only that work is respectable, 
but that there is nothing more respectable or happier 
than the man, be he white, black or red, who does 
good work in the world, and is well paid for it. 

If every white boy and girl who reads the Compan- 
ion learns the same truth and acts on it, the effect up- 
on the next generation would be a beneficent and a 
marked one. 
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CHILDREN’S WORK. 

In December of last year, the editors of a magazine 
for children in London advertised their willingness to 
receive contributions of dolls, playthings, colored pic- 
tures or story-books from their little readers, and to 
distribute them among the children hospitals or asy- 
lums in England. The contributions, it is said, 
amounted to many thousands. 

Last summer a large proportion of the sums sent to 
the New York Tribune as a Fresh Air Fund, with 
which the poor and sickly little ones of New York 
were taken to the seaside or the mountains, was the 
gift of other children. They emptied their little sav- 
ings-banks; held miniature fairs; gave exhibitions to 
each other, and so raised the three dollars necessary to 
take some poor waif out of the stifling heat and foul 
air, and give it a breath of new life in the sweet coun- 
try. 

The healthful influence on the poor child who re- 
ceived the gift was no greater than on the child who 
gave it. 

Throughout the country the system is gaining favor 
of inducing children to combine and to exert them- 
selves to help other little ones less fortunate than 
themselves. 

One little club of school-girls raised last winter mon- 
ey enough to give the son of an Apache chief three 
years’ tuition in Carlisle. On the one hand there were 
the busy, happy efforts of a few energetic girls, and on 
the other, a human being lifted from ignorance and 
heathenism to civilization and a knowledge of his rela- 
tions to a beneficent God, with all the immeasurable 
sequence of good that follows the example of such a life 
in a savage community. 





—~@>-———— 
ANECDOTES OF O’CONNELL. 

Daniel O’Connell fought 1 duel with one D’Esterre 
and shot him dead. The deed so troubled his con- 
science that he resolved never again to send or accept 
achallenge. ‘Such language might provoke a duel,” 
said a friend to him, remonstrating against his severe 
criticism of a political opponent. 

“Oh no,” answered O’Connell, pointing to his right 
band; ‘‘there’s too much blood on this hand already.” 

It is said that he always went to the Sacrament w.th 
that hand gloved and received the sacred wafer with 
his left hand. “It is stained with blood and I therefore 
cover it when I appear before my Maker,” he re- 
marked, in explanation. ‘I would not think of re- 
ceiving the Sacrament with that stained hand.” 

O’Connell had a way of so putting things that his 
hearers, while splitting their sides with laughter, clear- 
ly apprehended his point. Once, when speaking in the 
House of Commons, he was so misreported by the re- 
porter of a London paper, that he was made to utter 
sentiments the opposite of his known opinions. 

O’Connell brought the matter before the House. The 
reporter excused himself on the plea that, during his 
walk from the House to the newspaper office, the rain 
streamed into his pocket and washed out his notes of 
O’Connell’s speech. 

“It was the most extraordinary shower I ever heard 
of,” remarked O’Connell; ‘it not only washed out 
the speech I did make, but washed in another and a 
different one.” 

The House saw the point; the reporter for political 
reasons had maliciously perverted the sense of the 
speech. 

O’Connell’s nephew was once a candidate to repre- 
sent the county of Kerry in the House of Commons. 
His opponent, a gentleman known as the “Knight of 
Kerry,” had his committee-rooms opposite to those 
from which O’Connell addressed the voters in favor of 
his nephew. 

While the orator was speaking a donkey began to 
bray. The effect was as ludicrous as it was sudden. 
The Tories roared with laughter, and even O’Connell’s 
friends tittered. The orator looked around with a 
smile, and raising his clarion voice to its highest pitch, 
he cried out,— 

“Hear him! hear him, boys! ’tis the chairman of the 
Knight of Kerry’s committee !’” 

——~ 9 —_—__—__ 
THE PLEASANT JUDGE. 

An amiable old judge in Maine, whose pleasant, collo- 
quial ways made him popular with the people, once 
gave a pert illustration to the old saying, An iron 
hand in a velvet glove!” 

An offender, convicted of bigamy, was brought be- 
fore the court for sentence. “‘Prisoner at the bar, stand 
up!” said theclerk. ‘What have you to say why sen- 
tence should not be passed upon you?” 

The criminal began a speech, but spoke so indistinct- 
ly that the judge told him to leave the dock and come 
nearer the court. 

“O judge, mercy! I am an old man,” he exclaimed. 

“How old?” asked the judge. 

“Fifty-six.” 

“That’s not old. Go on.” 

“OQ judge, be merciful! I am innocent. My wife 
left me. I wanted a home. This woman came. I 
thought she would make me comfortable. I married 
her. 

“O righteous judge! I meant no wrong; I did it in- 
nocently. A short time more in jail will be ample pun- 
ishment. O judge, be merciful!” 

“You have served one or two terms in State Prison?” 
asked the judge, in a pleasant tone. 

“Yes, O judge!” 

“You would like a home, and to be comfortable. 
You have acq es in The on” (the State 
Prison is there). ‘You cannot be comfortable in this 





“In Thomaston you will have business enough to oc- 
cupy your attention. You do not want to be idle. 
Take my advice, and go down to Thomaston, and see 
your old acquaintances, and keep yourself employed 
for eighteen months, and you will be as comfortable 
as I can make you.” 

The prisoner went back to the dock, as though the 
judge knew what was best for him, and had done him 
a service. 

—_—_—_+o+—____—_ 


A SOURCE OF INFLUENCE. 

In accounting for the success of the late Thurlow 
Weed as a politician, stress has been laid upon his 
knowledge of human nature, his tact in managing men 
and his fertility in devising expedients. But the Chris- 
tian Union publishes an anecdote which shows that 
personal influence, due to generous treatment of ene- 
mies and forgiveness of injuries, had quite as much to 
do with his success as his shrewdness. It says: 


Mr. Edwia Crosswell was the editor of the Albany 
Argus and the manager of the Democratic party; Mr. 
Weed was the editor of the Albany Zvening Journal 
and the manager of the Whig party. 

They were political foes; the party strife was hot; 
the papers were rivals and the conflict easily degener- 
ated from a purely political strife to a bitter personal 
quarrel. The two men never spoke. 

While the battle was at its hottest, the failure of the 
City Bank bankrupted Mr. Crosswell, and threatened 
seriously to embarrass him, if not absolutely to drive 
him from his position as the controlling spirit of the 
Argus. 

Mr. Weed learned the facts, and started out on the 
evening of the day to Mr. Crosswell’s house. 

He walked back and forth in front of the house for 
nearly half an hour before he could make up his mind 
to execute his impulse; then he rang the bell, went in, 
and when Mr. Crosswell came down to meet him, 
walked up to him, extending both his hands, and say- 
ing,— 

“Mr. Crosswell, I hear that you are in trouble. Let 
us bury the past. I have come to you as a friend, to 
offer you anything I have, or anything Ican do, Trust 
in me; lean on me.”’ 

And he went out, and ina short time raised from 
among his own and Mr. Crosswell’s friends the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars, enough to put him on his feet 
again. Such acts of Christian chivalry in political 
strife are rare; too rare to be left unknown and un- 
honored. 
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ANECDOTES OF MRS. CHILD. 
The late Lydia Maria Child illustrated in her domes- 
tic life Emerson’s idea of “‘plain living and high think- 
ing.’’ How she did it is brought out in the following 
anecdotes told by the Boston correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean : 


*“T was at Marston’s” (a well-known restaurant),-said 
Mrs. Stone, ‘and just as I had finished my dinner, 
some one touched my shoulder, and I looked up and 
there stood Mrs. Child. ‘lsaw you when you came in,’ 
she said, ‘but I thought I would not disturb your dinner.’ 

It would have been such a joy to talk with her,” said 
Mrs. Stone, “if only she had. 

“Mrs. Child had her hands full of bundles,” resumed 
Mrs. Stone, ‘“‘all she could carry, and she said,— 

“ «I want to carry these myself, to show my respect 
for the people who have to carry burdens. There isso 
much work that the world needs. I do all my own 
housework, and I am glad to do it.’ 

“And later,” said Mrs. Stone, “she went off down 
the street in her plain, cheap dress that could not have 
cost more than seven or eight cents a yard, and her lit- 
tle calico cape on, and her bonnet which had not, per 
haps, been altered in twenty years, and her arms full 
of bundles. So I watched her down the street—one of 
the greatest women of the age!” 

What a commentary on modern life that little sketch 
of Lydia Maria Child was to us. Apropos to this Mrs. 
Stone added a funny little anecdote of the poet Whit- 
tier. One day he sat still, thinking, silent. Mrs. Claf- 
flin, who was with him, waited for him to speak. 

Finally, with grave, earnest face and uplifted eyes, 
he said, “Did thee see it? There is achange. Surely 
there isachange. Did thee not see that Lydia has al. 
tered her bonnet?” 

The ‘Lydia’? was Mrs. Child, and you can fancy 
how we laughed at the poet’s keen detection of change 
in ‘‘Lydia’s’’ bonnet. 

ee 
WHAT “ARCHDEACON” MEANS, 

Definition is a high art, and very few people excel in 
it. The phrase “clear as mud” owes its popularity to 
the almost universal inability to explain things without 
confusing them worse. One struggle in the Parliament 
of England for ‘“‘a clear, concise and satisfactory” defi 
nition, is described as follows—and the result hardly 
encourages common people to make the attempt. 


Lord Althorp, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
having to propose to the House of Commons a vote of 
£400 a year for the salary of the Archdeacon of Ben- 
gal, was puzzled by a question from Mr. Hume, ‘*What 
are the duties of an archdeacon?’’ So he sent one of 
the subordinate occupants of the Treasury Bench to 
the other House to obtain an answer to the question 
from one of the bishops. 

The messenger first met with Archbishop Vernon 
Harcourt, who described an archdeacon as “‘aide-de- 
camp to the bishop,” and then with Bishop Coplestone 
of Liandaff, who said, “The archdeacon is oculus 
episcopi.” 

Lord Althorp declared that neither of these explana- 
tions would satisfy the House. ‘Go,’ said he, “and 
ask the Bishop of London (Bloomfield) ; he is a 
straightforward man, and will give you a plain an- 
swer.” 

To the Bishop of London, accordingly, the messen- 
ger went and repeated the question, “‘What is an 
archdeacon ?”’ 

“An archdeacon?” replied the bishop, in his quiet 
way. “An archdeacon is an ecclesiastical officer who 
performs archidiaconal functions;” and with this re- 
Ply Lord Althorp and the House were perfectly satis- 

ed.— Boston Journal. 
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AN UNINTENTIONAL REBUKE. 
Usually, an absent-minded person violates the three 
unities of time, place and action. He speaks, it may 
be, the right word, but at the wrong time and place and 
to the wrong person. But not long since, in a city 
omnibus, the absent-mindedness of a lady was the 
means of administering a deserved and timely rebuke 
to one who had rudely violated one of the laws of so- 
cial intercourse. 
An elegantly-dressed young lady, entering the stage 
when it was nearly full, took her seat and passed her 
fare to a gentleman to be dropped into the box. He 
took the fare, without a word of thanks from the lady, 
— it in the box, and then turned again toward her as 
f expecting the customary, “Thank you, sir!” She 
was much — by something occurring without. 
lacid Quakeress sitting opposite had been watch- 

ing the whole transaction with no little interest. She 
e so absorbed in thinking of the 4 8 rudeness, 

that she said aloud to the gentleman, ‘Thank thee.” 


ness, but in an instant, she, recollecting herself, blushed 

and said quickly,— 
“Task thy parden.’ 
And the young way y? Well, she found it convenient 





dark, dreary jail with nothing to do, 


It was said with perfect naiveté and unconscious-, 
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For the Companion. 
GEORGE’S TOWNS. 


From end to end the house was filled 
With laughing guests. 

From end to end the music thrilled, 
And jovial jests 

From lip to lip ran gayly a 
And light steps bed 

The measures out, and light a sarts found 
The measures sweet 


KING 


“Next week, next year,” they ‘tien planned, 

Sone assumes 

All things secure, while softly fanned 
he peacock plumes 

The gay dames held;—next week, next year: 

The fiddlers playec 

Their wilde st tunes, the horns blew clear, 

‘he banners swayed 





| 
In rhythmic movements where they hung; 
things were set 

-to music ot al 
And yet, and yet, 
What minor chord was that he heard, 

he gallant host? 
Beneath the banners where they stirred 

What shadowy ghost. 


To melody 


Was that he saw, defiant, grim, 
Step darkly down 
To mock the scene, and menace him 
With warning frown, 
While still they planned, “next week, next year, 
is carcless guests? 
They saw no ghost, they felt no fear, 
Why stop the ‘ir jests 


Who held pe l 


| 


“ath King George's crown 
royal right 
To hold and rule King Ge orge’s town 
ty loyal it? 
“Next week, next year:” and while they spoke, 
Across the hum 
Of horns and tiddles, bluntly broke 
rolling drum 











| 
| 


That beat to arms the “rabble rout” 
They did « lisdain, 
“Next bce next yee the year ran out 
And out again 
And throu gh and thronizh King George’s towns, 
From east to we 
From eat to south, the. drum beat drowns 
The idle jest, 








On Tory lips. The rabble rout 
Rise fast and far 
They follow on with chee ¥ and shout 
‘he mor ning star 
Of victory’s dawn, * t week, next year. 
heir ery rin w 
“We bend no more with cringing fear 
Neath George’s crown!” 










Behind her fan of peacock plumes 
re ‘Tory dame 

Makes no more plans, no more assumes 
‘o ban with shame 

The “rabble rout” she once disdained; 

While he, her host 
Who under KS s banners reigned, 
Reealls the ghost 

That once noni a fest “ night 
eHant, grin 

Stept darkly down athwart the 
‘o menace hint! 





light 
NORA PERRY, 
+or 


For the Companion, 


HER LOST FAITH. 


The mother of David Hume was a susceptible 
woman. Affectionate by nature, she lived in the 
affections of her family. More than this, she was 
a religious woman, and it was her aim to rightly 
educate the conscicnees of her orphan children. 
David Hlume was a brilliant lad. His success 

his intellectual pursuits and studies led his 

mother to hope that he would become an eminent 
man. With this vision, like a bow of promise be- 
fore her, her lite had many happy hours. 

But one day a shadow crossed the light of this 
beautiful dream. Her avowed himself a 
skeptic. His mother viewed the change of his 
opinions with alarm, both on account of his own 
future happiness and his influence over others. 

He loved his mother. Her love and admiration 
for him gave him great influence over her. He de- 


in 


son 


z 


termined to overthrow her religious belief, and 
succeeded, His subtle, specious reasoning de- 


stroyed her faith in God, and left her without re- 
ligious hope. 

Ilume became a leader among men, and crowned 
himself with fame. He associated with courtly 
people, philosophers, wits and men of genius. He 
vas quoted, and multiplied his influences among 
men, 

He went abroad, roaming over the sunny prov- 


| Ways receive thankfully.’ 
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your influence, lest you one day be called to face 
a scene such as this might have been. 


im 
WHO WAS BENVENUTO CELLINI? 
The of art in every 
branch impress us with admiration for the fertility 
and marvellous skill of human invention. Those who 
saw and admired the woven silver napkin at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition a few years ago may remember 
that it was said at the time “‘to vie in fineness and fin- 





collection various works of 


| ish of execution with the work of Benvenuto Cellini.’ 
| This extraordinary man was a Florentine artist who 


lived in the time of the “Old Masters,” an age pecu- 
liarly fertile in genius, and to which, next to Grecian 


| antiquity, we owe all the most noble monuments of the 


fine arts. His intimacy with Michael Angelo, Titian, 
and all the great Italian sculptors and painters of his 


age; his connections with Francis 1. of France, the 


| Emperor Charles V., Pope Clement VII., and Paul 


III., with many of the princes, statesmen, and dignified 
ecclesiastics, enbanced his energies and distinguished 
the eminence of his native genius. 

His parents were of good ancestry, and both citizens 
of Florence, where he was born on All Saints’ Day in 
1500, 

His father being of a philosophical disposition, was 
wont to remark, ‘“*Whate ver God gives me I shall al- 
On the arrival of a long- 
wished-for son, he “thanked the Lord for this present, 
which is very dear and welcome to me.” Upon being 


| asked shortly afterwards What name he proposed to 


give his son, he made no answer other than, ‘*Let him 
be Benve-nuto, ‘welcome.’ ”’ 

Very early in life Benvenuto displayed a marked 
taste for drawing and designing, but his father pre- 
| ferred that he should learn music, and with reluctance 
Benvenuto learned to play the flute. But the other 
talent was uppermost in his heart, and at fifteen years 
of age he applied himself to the trade of the goldsmith 


| and engraver. 


He was always studying monumental figures in mar- 
ble, and the oldest paintings of Cimabue, Giotto, and 
other masters. ‘The famous burial-ground, the Campo 
Santo, in Pisa, attracted him with its vast portico richly 
studded with elaborate and intricate designs, and buiit 
as early as 1278. 

Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci were his 
models in the world of art, and during his study cf 
their great works Cellini advanced rapidly. 

‘To perfect himself, he went to Rome and played in a 
cencert before Pope Clement VII. That gave him an 
excellent reputation, and the Pope secured him in ‘the 
double capacity of goldsmith and musician. 

The fine articles that he wrought, such as medals, 
and rings of damask steel and silver on Turkish dag- 
gers, displayed his great ingenuity. 

When the Emperor Charles V. made a triumphant 
entry into Rome, Pope Paul III. employed Cellini to 
make an elegant present, a golden crucifix, intended 
for His Imperial Majesty, and a prayer-book for the 
Empress, with massive golden covers, ornamented 
with jewels and wrought with curious devices. 

He also wrought with consummate skill the button 
for the pontifical cape, and the Pope then made him 
engraver to the mint. 

The French King Francis I. was a liberal patron, 
and employed Cellini to make statues in silver of Jupi- 
ter, Vulcan and Mars, and other superb ornaments 
the fountain at Fontainebleau. 

His skill in casting bronze was shown in the statues 
of Perseus and Medusa, exposed to view in a public 
square, together with statues of Apollo, Hyacinthus 
and Narcissus in marble, and all of which won univer- 
sal admiration. During his travels he was falsely ac- 
cused of having robbed the Castle of St. Angelo of 
yvreat treasure. 

When Rome was sacked by the Spaniards he was ar- 
rested and imprisoned in the castle, where he 
closely confined. 











powdered diamond with his food. This evil design on 
who appropriated the diamond and prepared a common 
white stone. 


learning ; 
beloved by all his acquaintances. 

On the fifteenth day of February, 1570, this most in 
genious artist departed this life and was buried with 
great pomp in the Church of the Nunziata, 


+o 


FACTS OF MEMORY. 


have performed wonderful feats. Learned 


Scriptures, word for word. 


described every chateau in the kingdom. Cardinal 
remember entire dictionaries and grammars. 

A Roman priest used to amuse his friends by an ex 
traordinary feat of memory. 
nate any line of an Italian poet, he would begin with 
it and recite a hundred lines, backwards or 


according to the wish of his listeners. 
verse of the Scriptures of the Old and New 
ments quoted in the writings of the Greek and Latir 


Fathers. His friends used to say that if every copy o 


to reproduce the entire Scriptures from his memory. 





inces of France and historic fields of Italy. Re- 
turning to London on his way home to Scotland, 
he was met by a postman who gave him a letter. 
The communication was from his mother. It be- 
gan substantially as follows ; 

“ My Dear Son:—My health has failed me. 
a deep decline and I cannot long survive. 

“My philosophy gives me no comfort. I am left 
without the consolations of religion, and my mind is 
sinking into despair. 

“Ll pray you hasten home to console me. 

Hume hurried back to Scotland, and when he 
arrived at his home he found his mother dead. 

We do not know what his feelings were. We 
only know that had he arrived before her death, he 
would have had no consolations to offer. He him- 
selt died jesting, and we have no moral to draw 
from any regrets which one might reasonably 
agine he would feel in such a case. 

But the incidents suggest a situation to better 
hearts than had David Hume. There are no con- 
solations in unbelief tor the hour of sorrow, disas- 
ter or death. 


Tam in 


” 


im- 


He who destroys the religious hopes of others 
may one day be asked to give in their place a sub- 
stitute that will meet the needs of the soul. What 
is there to give? In these times, when opinions are 
changing, God’s laws do not change, and the needs 
of the soul remain ever the same. Be careful of 


Prescott, the 
Macaulay was caught tripping, 
“Paradise Lost.”” In a few 
the poem in his hand, 


one day, ina line o 


saying, as he offered it to th 


gentleman who had caught him, “I do not think that 
you will catch me tripping in the Paradise again”— 


and they did not. 


The late Dr. Addison Alexander, of Princeton The- 


ological Seminary, had a wonderful memory. 
not only tenacious of words and facts, 
he willed it, would summon into his mind all of hi 
past experiences and knowledge. 


Tt wa 


For the amusement of the young folks, he would 


sometimes say, “Now I am going to talk without think- 
ing.” Then he would pour out period after period of 
strange words and incongruous images, harmonious and 
even rhythmical in sound, but wholly destitute of sense. 

If any one thinks this an easy feat, let him try to 
suspend his reason and give a free rein to his fancy in 
periods which shall be grammatically correct and yet 


was 
‘The attempt was made to destroy him by mixing a 


Cellini was foiled by the avarice of a poor jeweller, 


Cellini was a man of great versatility of talent. He | a graveyard? 
was caressed alike by kings and the pontiffs and cardi- “Waz-al, it was the wimmen that wanted it so. Yer 
nals of the Church of Rome; esteemed by men of | see, stranger,’ and the old man’s voice trembled, “yer 


lauded by the eminent artists of his time, and 


Sundry men, gifted with a tenacious verbal memory, 
Rabbis 
have been known to repeat the whole of the Hebrew 
A French marquis made 
a hand-book of France from recollection, in which he 


Mezzofanti, the wonder among mere linguists, could 


Allowing them to desig- 
forwards, 
A Scottish clergyman, it is said, could repeat every 
Testa- 
the Bible in the world was destroyed, he would be able 
historian, tells an anecdote of how 


days he came back with 


but as often as 





register home and prepare from it an alphabetical roll 
—an irksome task. 

‘There is no need of taking the register home,” 
Dr. Alexander. ‘1 will make the roll for you.” 
Taking a sheet of foolscap, and without referring to 
the register, he wrote out, in alphabetical order, the 
full name and residence of ¢ very student, which he had 
heard only when they were recorded. 

What makes this a wonderful feat of memory is that 
the entire mass of names and residences must have 
been present to his mind while he was selecting each 
one in its alphabetical order. 


said 


————~+or—_—_—_——_ 
For the Companion. 
MAY IN MARCH, 


The breath of spring has thawed the breast of March, 
And o’er the vale its misty banner floats; 

A tender green is shimmering on the larch, 
And one fond bird trills her deluded notes, 


The frightened frost heaves up the miry road, 
The deep ruts vapor with its panting flight, 
The tripled ox-team slowly drags its load, 
And footmen plod their path in luekless plight. 


T ne 1owy gores that fleck the distant hills 

nk from the eye like silvery sails close-furled ; 
The rocky heights sing merry with the rills— 
That headlong down their furrowed fronts are hurled. 


The swarded fields, chilled by their scarfs of snow, 
Bare to the sun their tawny breasts in haste; 

And the dull brown begins at once to glow, 
By sunbeams glad and spring’s soft breath embraced. 









The maple troughs with nectared flood run o’er— 
‘hose sweet largess the laughing children hail; 
The housewife smiles to count her crystal store, 
That richer grows with every brimming pail. 





The polished steel of skate and sled grows brown— 
In damp disuse while ice and snow retreat; 
And rusted spade and hoe are taken down— 
While March and May by some sweet mischance meet. 


Yet shall the skates’ keen edge the crystal ‘——. 
That mails afresh the bosom of the lz 
And March his flags of snow again un 


ur 
Ere the stout spade the earth’s dry clouds shall break. 


The venturous bird will mourn its hasty wing, 
Droop its bright crest, and hush its lavish la 

The larch xrow ¢ hill, and moan with every don 
And winter's frown freeze fast the miry way. 








For March and May must quickly kiss and part, 

And May’s sweet breath on his blue lips turn rime; 
She cannot warm old winter's icy heart— 
Nor with one kiss of March make sweet spring-time. 


WILLIAM C, RICHARDS. 
—_—_++or- — — — 


GRAVE UNDER THE ROSH-BUSH. 
There have been many illustrations of Shakespeare's 
words, “One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin.”” But we lately came across one, while reading 
‘Bullet and Shell,” a story of the war as the soldier 
saw it, whose pathos is both an illustration and a com- 
mentary on the familiar line. The scene is laid in Han- 
over, near the border-line between Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, through which the Union troops were march- 
ing to Gettysburg. 





Close to the road stood a farm-house, at the gate of 
which was an old-fashioned pump and horse-trough. 
The pump-handle was in constant motion, as the weary 
soldiers flocked around it to quench their thirst. While 
waiting my turn to drink, I noticed a gray-haired man 
leaning over his rude gate, watching the troops, evi- 
dently pleased that his pump was doing such good ser- 
vice. 

*“Good-evening, sir,” 
er for mare hing.” 

“1 spose it is, though I never did any marching,” 
and as he uttered these words he moved a little, so that 
I saw a new-made grave among a clump of rose-bushes 
just inside the fence. 

‘Whose grave is that?” I asked. 

“A reb’s,” he replied, laconically. “He thi at got killed 
in the fight the horsemen had here to-day.’ 

“Indeed! And 80 you buried him?” 

“Yes, buried him —s They left him lyin’ in the 
road out thar, just as he fell. I could do no less, you 
know.” 

“Of course! but why did you make your rose-garden 
o” 


said I. ‘It’s rather hot weath- 








see, I had a boy once. He went out with the Pennsy!- 
vania Resarves, and fou’t along with McClellan down 
thar among those Chicka-oming swamps. 

**And one day a letter come. It was writ by a wom- 
an; and she told us as how a battle had bin fou’t near 
her house, while she and another woman lay hid all 
day in the cellar. 

“When the battle was over them women came out, 
and found our Johnny thar, his hair all bloody and 
tangled in the grass. So they digged a grave in the 
soft earth of their garden, and buried my boy right 
amongst their flowers, for the sake of the mother who 
would never see him again. 

“So when I saw that poor reb a-layin’ out thar, all 
dead and bloody in the dust of the road, I sed I’d bury 
him. And the gals they sed, ‘Yes, father, bury him 
among the rose-trees.’ That’s why I did it, stranger. 

Then the old father’s voice was choked by a smoth- 
ered sob, while a faint cry behind him betrayed the 
osresence of a sister to the dead Union hero lying in 
his garden grave near Richmond. 

“Ll appreciate the love you bear your dead son,” 
I said, feeling my own throat tighten over the pathos 
of the story. ‘It must be some consolation to remem- 
ber what you have done for the man whose body lies 
there.’ 

“Yes, stranger; that ‘ere grave aint much, but it will 
be something to remember Johnny by.” 

1 hastened away with my eyes dimmed, but with my 
heart strengthened by this touching instance of human 
love and forgiveness. 


1 


1 


H 
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DENNIS’ “OMALATE.” 

A soldier, during a campaign, learns the meaning of 
the old dramatist’s aphorism, ‘Necessity, the mother 
of invention.” He is often forced ‘‘out of this nettle, 
danger,” to “‘plu@k this flower, safety.” His comfort 
and health depend upon his ability as a forager and a 
cook, while his pride tempts him to imitate the old 
Scotch wife who 





f 
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A “Gars auld claes look amaist as weel ’s the new.” 

On one of the marches incident to the late war, an 
Ivish soldier, named Dennis, showed the quick wit of 
his race by his skill as a provider and a cook. One of 
his most successful achievements was his carrying two 
dozen eggs, during a rough march, It is thus narrated 
in Bullet and Shell: 

“I say, Wilmot, I'll have to sup with you, to-night,” 
said Major Harding to his friend, the lieutenant, “That 
pack-horse of mine is somewhere in the rear.” And 





destitute of meaning. It might be made an exercise in 
the mere verbal use of words. 

Another of his surprising feats was to submit him- 
self to examination and tell, off-hand, where he was 
and what he was doing on any day of any year the 
examiner chose to name. He would submit himself to 
»e catechized about the kings and queens of ancient 
and modern Europe, and tell the name of any sove- 

| reign, with the dates of his birth, coronation and death, 
| and his chief exploits. 

But perhaps his most wonderful feat was once dis- 
e ayed at the matriculation of a class in the seminary. 

orty or fifty students presented themselves for ad- 
mission. Each one handed his credentials to the pro- 
fessors, who examined them and, if satisfactory, en- 
tered his name and residence in the register. 

When the students had retired, the professors began 
bantering each other as to which one should take the 


| 


the major threw himself down beside the little fire 
where Dennis was cooking supper. 

“Shure, major, ye know ye’re quite welcome,” said 
Dennis. “But we *ve only got fried bacon and an om- 
alate to offer ye.’ 

“Bacon and omelet! Why, Dennis, that’s a supper 
fit for a general! But how in the name of wonder did 
you manage to carry eggs on this burry-scurry 
march ? 

“Well, ye see, major dear, whin thim orders came 
for us to move last night, I had just been down to the 
sutler’s and got three dozen eggs; and as the leftinant 
and me only ate a dozen for our breakfast, why, 
saved the rest for our supper.” 








without mnie every one of them,” cuuiiead the 
major. 

“Shure and I broke evéry one of ’em before siuri-. 
ing; they carried safe enough after that,’’ replied Den- 
nis. 

‘Will you never come to the point?’ said the lieu- 
tenant. “What do you mean by breaking eggs and 
carrying them afterwards?” 

“Well, ye see, leftinant, darlin’, I broke the eggs in a 
pan, and thin poured them into a canteen, and our 
march stirred them up illigantly for the omalate.’ 
“Who but an Irishman would have hit on a — like 
that?” exclaimed the major. 
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THE SMART SENTINEL. 

One of Napoleon’s sentinels met with a remarkable 
adventure, and though he did not exactly “stand and 
wait,”’ he secured through his quick wit the advantage 
due to such a service. He had been posted ina retired 
spot on the Isle of Rugen, which was occupied by a 
detachment from Davoust’s corps. Some alarm caused 
the troops to embark with precipitation, and they 
forgot this sentinel, who himself was so absorbed in a 
newspaper containing a report of Napoleon’s recent 
victory as not to observe their departure. 


After pacing his post for several hours, without being 
relieved, he became impatient and returned to the 
guard-room. He found it empty, and learned that his 
comrades had left the island. 
“Alas!” he cried, in despair, “I shall be looked 
upon asa deserter—dishonored, lost—unhappy wretch 
that I am!” 
A baker, pitying the poor fellow, took him to his 
house, consoled him, taught him to make bread, and 
after several months had shown that he was smart an 
industrious, gave him his daughter, Justine, in mar- 
riage. 
Five years afterward a strange sail was seen ap- 
proaching the island. The inhabitants, flocking to the 
beach, discovered on the deck of the ship a number of 
soldiers wearing the uniform of the French army. 

“I’m done for, now,” cried the dismayed husband of 
Justine. ‘My bread is baked.” 
An original idea revived his courage. He ran to the 
house, slipped into his uniform, seized his firelock, re- 
turned to the beach, and posted himself as a sentinel 
at the moment the French were landing. 
' “Who goes there?” he shouted in a voice like thun- 
der. 
“Who goes there? yourself,”’ replied one in a boat. 
“Who are you? 
“A sentinel.” 
‘How long have you been on guard?” 
“Five years.”’ 
Devens, for he it was, laughed at the quaint reply, 
and gave a discharge in ‘due form to his involuntary 
deserter. 

+~@> 
“ SQUIRM, OLD NATUR’!” 

A man who is naturally stingy has a hard struggle 
before him, if he would conquer his covetousness. 
When he can put his heart into the charity-box, his 
pocket-book will readily follow it. A deaf old man, 
a professed Christian, but noted for his covetousness, 
once did a magnificent thing for himself by making his 
passion squirm : 


He was listening to a charity sermon. He was nearly 
deaf, and was accustomed to sit facing the congrega- 
tion, right under the pulpit, with his ear-trumpet di- 
rected towards the preacher. 

The sermon so moved him that he said to himself, 
“T'll give ten dollars!” Again, becoming more excited, 
he said, “I'll give fifteen!’ At the close of the appeal, 
he thought he would give fifty dollars. 

The boxes were passed. As the deacons moved 
along, his emotions began to ooze out. He came from 
fifty to twenty, to ten, to five, to zero. He concluded 
he would not give a cent. 

“Yet,” said he, “this won’t do; I am in a bad fix. 
This covetousness will be my ruin.”’ The boxes were 
getting nearer and nearer. The crisis was upon him. 
What should he do? The box was under his chin—all 
the congregation were looking. 

In the agony of the final moment, he took his pocket- 
book and laid it in the box, saying to himself as he did 
it,— 

‘‘Now squirm, old natur!”—Good Words. 





——~+or__—— 
ADDRESSING CHILDREN. 

For certain public speakers to address children is a 

difficult task. They are either silly in their simplicity, 

or learned in their language or subject. The following 

incidents plainly show how not to talk to children: 


A minister of New York was about to teach a class 
of children in the Assembly’s Catechism. He said to 
them,— 

“Before we begin to study the Catechism it be- 
comes necessary for us to know what a Catechism is. 
‘What is a Catechism? 

“A Catechism is a synopsis, a compendium, a sylla- 
bus of Christian doctrine.” 

A distinguished naturalist determined to teach a lit- 
tle boy some parts in natural history. He began with 
the definition of protoplasm. In answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What is protoplasm?” he taught him to say, 
‘*Protoplasm, physiologically, is contractile; chemical- 
ly, it is nitrogeneous.”’ 

These instances prove the wisdom of a rule which a 
doctor of divinity of the State of Maine laid down in 
reference to addressing children. His rule, as ex- 
pressed in his own language, is: “In speaking to chil- 
dren, you should always use monosyllabic words.” 
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PROVINCIALISMS, 

It is painful to listen to a speaker who finishes ev- 
ery other word with “er.” And it is disagreeable to 
hear a person converse who is in the habit of using 
such expressions as ‘“‘says I,” and “says he.” 

A Frenchman, who had not been long in our coun- 
try, after conversing with a lady who was addicted to 
such a habit, was asked if he understood what she had 
said. 

“Oui, oui,” he replied, “but vat ees dat sezai, sezee ? 
Ees it vat sy call to swear ?”” 

On another occasion he was talking with agentleinan 
who often used the phrase, ‘“‘you know.’ 

At last the Frenchman became so nervous that he in- 
terrupted the speaker with,— 

“Pardon, monsieur, but you say to me, ‘you know, 
you know.’ Now Ido not know. If zen 1 do not 
know, what for you say ‘you know ?’”” 

+e, 
MEANINGLESS QUESTIONING. 

There is a style of questioning Sunday school schol- 
ars which neither interests nor instructs them. As an 
illustration of this style, which may be named the art 
of asking meaningless questions, is given the following, 
which we find in an exchange: 


“In those days came John the Baptist preaching,” 


etc. What times were they of which the text speaks? 
Those days. Ah, yes, those days, those days, those 
days! 


Vell, what person is spoken of in those days? John. 
Ay, yes, John,—John,—very true; remember that it 
was JOHN. 


Well, what John was this? John the Baptist. Yes, 





| 
| 


| that he had fully explained the matter. 





And Dennis gave his frying-pan a turn, believing 


‘But how did you save them, corporal? You couldn’t 
carry two dozen eggs in a baveraack over twenty miles 


right,—John the Baptist,—JOHN THE BaPTIs7. 

Well,—next, what did John the Baptist do? He came. 
True, true; Ae came, you see. He wasn’t there, an 
be came there. 
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For the Companion. 


THE ROOSTER THAT LAID AN EGG 
EVERY DAY. 

“K’ dirk—kedirk—dirkut ! Kedirkut—dirkut— 
dirkut!” 

Why, you would have thought the hens over in 
the Stornoway poultry-yard had heard some bad 
news and were holding a committee-meeting about 
breaking it gently. 

But the six little Goddards gave a great envious 
Oh, and craned their six little envious necks out of 
the window so far that they seemed to be made on 
the giraffe principle—mostly necks and nothing 
more. 

“They cackle-te-cackle the whole liv- 


| 
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“Handsome crow er you’ve got there, bub! 
him for a pet ?” 

“Tt’s a hen!” said Eddie, in a white heat of in- 
dignation. ‘And we got him to lay eggs.” 

Mr. Stornoway was taken with a severe fit of 
coughing. It doubled and twisted him and almost 
tied him in a bow-knot. 

“It’s for papa,’ explained Georgie, further. 
“He doves eggs—oh, don’t he! better’n maple-sug- 


Got 


ar; and the hens don’t lay any cheap eggs, so we | 


bought a hen of our own to make eggs for us.” 

Mr. Stornoway’s cough was distressing. 

“And so—ahem !—you’ve bought a—a—ahem ! 
ahem !—a hen /—oh, ho! ho! ahem!” 

“Yes, we have!” snapped Ben, shortly. 
hen!” 

“That’s a rooster, bub!” he said, “sure’s you’re 
alive. The man was making game of you!” 


“A | 


burst out crying, Georgie and Neddie sobbed 
aloud. Even Ben choked and turned pale as he 
asked, ‘‘What will papa do for his dropped eggs ?” 





Mr. 
thought. 

‘Put nim in a corner of my coop,” he said. “I 

wouldn’t say nothing about it to the folks to get 
| laughed at. And we’ll see if he can’t be made to 
|lay. Seems to me—kind of—as if I’d heern tell o’ 
| some such thing, some-ers. The man said it did, 
and we'll take his word for it. You come for your 
egg to-morrow morning.” 

The unhappy six went home comforted. In 
| great suspense, they waited for the morning. They 
| each declared that they didn’t sleep a wink. 

And that rooster laid an egg! 

At least they found one in the nest, and one lay 
there warm and white every morning thereafter. 
The boys were jubilant and triumphant. The man 
said it would and it had. 

| You think Mr. Stornoway knows more than he’ | 


Stornoway seemed to have a sudden 


| The effect of this remark was shocking. Eddie | tel about it? Never breathe such a thing! Mr. | 


Stornoway doesn’t let his lett hand know what 
= right hand doeth, and you mustn’t. 
Anna F. BuRNHAM. 











ing day,” cried Neddie, ‘and they lay 
piles and piles of eggs to atime. I seen 
em.” 

‘*Saw, Neddie,” corrected big brother 
Ben, aged fourteen. ‘And I guess they 
don’t lay more’n an egg apiece.” 
amended Neddie. ‘But 
they do, Bennie, truly. That old red- 
speckle had thirteen eggs in her nest 
when I looked, and she kept a-staying 
on as if she hadn’t gotdone. Oh, don’t 
I wish we had some hens, so’s papa 
could have some eggs to his breakfasts !” 

“What are those children gibble- 
gabbling so for ?” called papa, from his 
sick-room up stairs. He didn’t know 
what loving gabble it was, and the noise 
hurt his poor head. 

“Well,” said Georgie, speaking low, 
“one thing we could do. That Storno- 
way woman would sell us” 

“Yes,” said Tom, “and charge us, 
too! Thirteen cents apiece, sir! A dol- 
lar-and-a-half a dozen! Wish’t we 
hadn’t come to the Black Hills, if the 
hens are going to put on such airs 
about it. Don’t catch ’em eating potato- 
skins and ‘orts’ like Boston hens, either. 
No, sir! they’ve got to have their 
cooked meats with spiced side-dishes. 
Next thing they’ll be wanting a bill-of- 
fare and a colored waiter.” 

“Well, I’ve got thirteer. cents,” said 
Bert, when they had recovered from 
Tom’s eloquence. “Tl go buy one and 
mamma will drop it nicely’—— 

(“You'd do that before mamma got 
hold of it!” laughed Tom.) 

“— mamma would drop it nicely 
on some lovely brown toast,” finished 
Bert, with dignity, ‘‘and papa will have 
one Boston breakfast, anyhow, if ’tis in 
the Black Hills.” 

“And I’ve got seventeen cents,” cried 
Eddie. ‘That'll be two breakfasts.” 

“T’ve got two bits,” said Tom, who 
was getting quite a Western vocabu- 
lary. 

“Hold on!” cried Georgie; ‘thirteen 
and seventeen is thirty, and twenty-five 
is fifty-five, and I’ve got a lot more. Why not 
buy a hen, and done with it! Tl make a coop 
in the corner of the bedroom so’s we can hear ” | 
first speck of a cackle in the morning.” 

“Glo-ree! why don’t we do it? Come along!” | 
cried Neddie, starting on arun. “I know where a 
man’s got piles of biddies to sell. Come along!” | 

They said no more, but started in a long line, 
boy-fashion, using legs and arms in such a way 
that you wondered which were meant to help most 
in getting over the ground. 

All at once Neddie ‘‘brought up standing,” and | 
the rest, thus stopped short in their mad career, 
had a little game of leap-frog over him before they | 
could make up their minds to stop properly and 
find out what was the faatter. 

When they got back Neddie was bargaining 
like a Jew with a man in a poultry-wagon, who 
had some hens to sell. | 

“Red Leghorns,” he was saying. ‘Best breed 
in the universe. Give ye back yer money—war- 
rant ’em—anything you pay—if they don’t lay like 
good fellars!” 

“That’s a nice one,” said Neddie, laying his | 
hand affectionately on a big one with a splendid 
red comb and brilliant tail-feathers. 

The man gave one quick shrewd look at the 
eager little customer. 

“That’s so, bub. You know a good hen when 
you see her, don’t ye? Splendid layer—keeps at 
it right along the year round. Laid an egg under | 
the box here as we came along. Best hen—betier 
take her quick,” he said in a hurried whisper; 
‘there comes a man as’ll snap her up ’fore yer can 
wink at him. TU say a dollar to ye —yes, or 
no?” 

For answer Theo dropped a dollar’s worth of 
odd change into his grimy paw, and the six bore 
off their purchase in triumph. 

Mr. Stornoway stood in the gate-way. 

“Ook—a—doodle—doo!” remarked Biddy, af- 
fably. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SNOW-BIRDS. 


Happy little birds, 
Do you know, 
While you chirp and hop about 
In the snow, 
You are doing good 
In your way, 
To a little lonely child 
Who, each day, 


Has to stay alone, 
Without toy, 
Or any other thing 
To give her joy? 
Sorrowful no more 
Watching you, 
Happy birds, you’ve made her 
Happy too. 





Louie BRINE. 








. 
For the Companion. 
A FIRE IN THE HOUSE. 
“Story, please, gram’ma,” said Ava; and she 
climbed up in a chair and smooghed down her 
apron. If she sat in a chair, you know, grandma 


| wouldn’t have to stop knitting on those little scar- 


let mittens. 

“Well,” began grandma, “when I was a very 
little girl, about four years old, I lived in a funny 
house. 

“Tt had a big fireplace built of stones, and over 
the fireplace was a mantel-piece, and under the 
mantel-piece was a wide crack. 

‘People were always stuffing papers in that 
crack, though it was a careless thing to do, for a 
spark might have caught among them any time. 

‘Mother often said she wanted something tacked 
over the crack; but father said it was a handy 
place to keep his newspaper, and he never did fix 
it, until one day in winter when I set the house on 
fire.” 

“Why, gram’ma Melville,” 
“Pidn’t you know any better than that ?” 

“Yes,” said grandma, laughing; “I think J did. 
At any rate, I knew better after I had set the fire; 
but at first, I only thought it would be great fun 
to see the papers burn. So I got up in a chair and 


pulled out father’s Farmer and lighted it in the | 


fire, and then touched the other papers with it. 


exclaimed Ava. | the outcry, came running in to inquire what was: 


“Oh, how they blazed! and how I screamed, 
‘Mother, mother! The crack’s afire!’ 

“And mother came running with a pail of water, 
and soon put out the blaze. I shed a good many 
tears about it, myself, in the little dark closet un- 
der the stairs; and father fixed the crack that very 
day.” 

‘‘Why, gram’ma,” said Ava, “I never did such 
a piece of work in my life. But maybe I would if 
—if there was a paper crack in our house, gram’- 
ma.” 

“Very likely,” said grandma, laughing. 

“But we haven't got any dark closet, grandma. 
Isn’t that nice ?” 
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For the Companion. 


SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 

| Our little Lottie was holding on tothe door-frame 
| and swinging back and forth, when she: fell out. 
| She set up a loud screaming, and mamma, hearing 





” 


| the matter. “Oh, nothing,” said grandma, “only 
Lottie lost her balance.” Lottie instantly stopped 
crying, and began diligently searching around the 
room. ‘*What are you hunting for, Lottie?” said 
| grandms. 

“T’m looking for my balance,” replied Lottie; 
“you said T lost it, and T want to find it.” 


| 
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The initials name a saint to ~~ is dedicated the 
first day of March, and who is said to have been the 
eighteenth lineal descendant of the Virgin Mary; the 
central letters name the country which calls him her 
patron saint. 

Acroxsxs—1, A gift. 


2, An old saying. 
bravery. 


4, Visionary. 5, Dark-colored. 


2. 
CHARADE. 
Ancient laws and modern 
All protect my first; 
Vital to the being ’tis 
Of the best and worst. 


Worthless, useful, precious, 
Is my second found, 

Treasured in the stores of art, 
Or idly strewn around, 


3, Personal 


Silica and jasper, 
Green and red together, 

Make my whole a gem for Mars 
And the March wind weather. 


Symbol of true courage, 
Mind alert and calm, 
Ready for a present need, 
Battle-cry or psalm. 
AuNT LizziE. 
3. 
ANAGRAMS. 
“even English Novels and their Author.) 
Herbert Coe’s Warts. 
New Thread. 
Lyra for Me. 
Courage of Henry IV. 
Plays of Aram Green. 
Hector Trod-on, 
Chattlechafe’s Lron Lobster. 
All these novels are by “Neat Polly Hor- 
ton. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 

My first is a part of many geographical 
names. My second, though not a large ter- 
ritory, represents a vast political power. 
My whole sprung mostly on my second 
250 years—more and les R—uyo. My whole 
quarrelled with my second a century -less 
and more—later. My whole has always 
been an active party in wars of opinion. 
My whole has been called “the battle 
ground of the zones.” 


5. 
REVERSALS. 
Each brace of blanks is occupied with one 


or two words, each of which is the reverse 
of the other. 





That rock is only —~— ——; the rest is 
common stone. 

“Will you —~ — with me? It is a fair 
exchange,” as one little dog said to another. 

Most travellers College in their 








walks about Windsor. 

Does — fora great fabler? I would 
— account dissent from his claim. 

I do not know that Russia produces crow- 
bars; but this is marked as a —— —— 

“What did you aoe wi when 
spelled with a C, is the name of one of 
President Grant’s foreign ministers. 

—— — when the country of which she 
is the capital was partitioned; what she 
—— only ruin. 

Would you, if a »——- as an insult the 
pity of the compassionate ? 

—— —— bears the name of an ancestor of Joseph of 
Bethlehem, and also of a telegraph inventor, 
WESTBROOK. 








“ 











6. 
RHYMED WORD-SQUARE. 

A ship’s apartment; a cottage; a shed. 
Apart from his fellows, companions all fled. 
A patient man had them with comforters three. 
A place of entrance; in the shore of the sea. 
» Homes that are cosey, and snug, and warm, 

Where mothers and babies are safe from storm. 
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Conundrums. 
When is a lover like a cruller? 
(a dough ring). 
What is the difference between a glove and a tanner? 
One hides the fingers, and the other fingers the hides. 
Why is the point of a poor joke like an old bach- 
elor? It is not apparent (a parent). 


When he is adoring 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 
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PAWNE 
Third line down—Longfellow. 
Fourth line down—Washington. 


2. George Washington’s Birthday. 
second of February. 

Cross words:—GallanT, ElfisH, ObediencE, Re- 
greT, GroW, EvangelinE, Water-meloN, AbouT, 
SaY, HarnesS, IcE, NarcotiC, GeckO, TokeN, Or- 
charD, NerO, SurF, BelieF, LlliteratE, RiB, Turn- 
oveR, HindU, DramA, AmbeR, YearlY. 

3. George Washington, General, President. 

. Jones, Goffe, Wythe, Curfew, Theodore (of Abys- 
ane impossible, Morris, Talleyrand, names, Thur- 


low, Staten, Delaware, Boudnot, born, Clinton, Moul- 
trie. 


- 
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The Twenty- 


“One of the few, the immortal names 
That are not born to die.” 





5. PHAETON 
ScYLLa 
YMIR 
CLYTIE 
Hip POMENES 
Payche. Ecuo 
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For the Companion. 


THE DEGENERATIONS OF OLD AGE, 

We have spoken of the atrophy of old age—the wast- 
ing due tc the lessened power of the system to take up 
the proper nourishment of its respective parts. Were 
this all the loss that comes with years, most old per- 
sons would live to a hundred and over, and die by an 
almost imperceptible decay. 

But there is besides—in part both a consequence and 
a cause of the former fact—a change, more or less, in 
the tissues, or substance, of the body. 

In the place of muscular fibre there often is fat (re- 
sembling the fat of bacon) and hence called fatty de- 
generation. It is also called waxy degeneration from 
its wax-like appearance. ‘This is not an accumulation 
of fat around an organ or between its muscular fibres, 
such as takes place in the corpulent, but a substitution 
of fat for the fibres themselves. Of course the tough 
ness and elasticity of the muscles are thereby lost. 
is to a chalk-like substance 


‘retaceous”’ 


Sometimes the change 
which is known by the name of **« degenera- 
tion. While the 
weak and easy to give way 
the latter renders it unyielding and brittle. 

While all the organs are liable to these degenerations, 
the heart and the Such 
changes in these important organs greatly hasten on 


former renders the muscle soft and 


before unusual pressure, 


arteries are especially 80. 


the decay which characterizes old age. 

It is the opinion of Dr. Charles Murchison, LL.D., 
F.R.S., that these degenerations are due to the liver, 
the great sewer of the system. This, weakened by 
age, is no longer able so to act on certain waste mattere 
that they can be properly eliminated by the kidneys. 
Hence they remain in the blood and juices of the body, 
and work, besides other harm, the above results. 


omnes ——- = 


MARINE MONSTERS. 

Ships are often imperilled by striking water-logged 
wrecks, and they also encounter dangers from floating 
obstacles of an animate nature. In regard to the lat 
ter, an old sea-captain recently said : 


Whales and other sea monsters have sunk or disa- 
bled vessels in a number of instances, and captains of 
steamers have reported losing blades of their propei- 
lers by coming in contact with them. One of the Ha- 
vana steamships was caught in aschool of whales about 
a year ago, when thirty-six hours out from New York. 
Several of the plates in her bow were driven in, and in 
order to save the propeller she was forced to lay to un- 
til the school had passed. 

There was a time when mariners stood in great fear 
of the cut-throat swordtish, which used to go about 
“kniting” inoffensive merchantmen without the slight- 
est provocation. But the iron ships of the present day 
are quite secure from such attacks, and the swordfish 
is forced to realize its own littleness and devote itself to 
the destruction of whales. 

Other sea monsters have been known to assault ves- 
sels. It is said that devil-fish have seized the cables of 
amall crafts and dragged them out to sea. 

Some years ago, a vessel bound for the East Indies 
put into St. Helena in distress, and reported having 
been run into by a huge sea monster. Afterward, when 
she was placed in a drydock, an immense horn was 
found imbedded among her timbers. 

There is a peculiar breed of whale which, instead of 
using its tail as a weapon of offence or defence, plung- 
es headlong at whatever approaches it. It was proba- 
bly a full-grown specimen of this kind that sank the 
Norwej gian bark Columbia in the fall of 1879. 

The bark was somewhere near the banks of New- 
foundland, and was sailing due west under a full spread 
of canvas. It was a tine, bracing morning, 
whale was getting its blood in circulation by a little run 
of a few hundred miles toward the eastward. 
sult was a violent concussion. 
the water a deep red, while a large hole was knocked 
in the Co/umbia’s bow beneath the water-mark. 








After the whale had splashed about for a moment he 
and soon afterward the crew were obliged 
barely done this when 
hey were picked up the same after- 


disappeared, 
to take to their boats. 
the bark sank. 
noon by a Rotterdam steamship. 


They had 


oman = — 
“MAY I KISS THAT BABY?” 


To a soldier, far away from home, there is no more 


touching 


While 


marching by night through a village, over whose gate- 
young girls shed 


ways hung lighted lanterns, while 
tears, as they watched the brothers of other womer 
march on to possible death. 
thus described by the author of “Bullet and Shell .” 

Stopping for a moment at the gate of a dwelling, 


noticed a young mother leaning over it with a chubby 


child in her arms. 


| life. ‘A bullet laid him low the next day, as we made 
our first charge. 


and the 


The re- 
The whale’s blood dyed 


sight than that of a baby in its mother’s arms. 
on their way to Gettysburg, our troops were 


A scene of the march is 


couple of stable-lanterns, their light falling full upon 
her face. The child was crowing with delight at the 
strange pageant, as it watched the armed host pass on. 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am,” said Jim Manners, one 
of my men, as he dropped the butt of his musket on 
the ground, and peered wistfully into the faces of the 
mother and her child. 


“TI beg pardon, but may I kiss that baby of yours? 
I’ve got one just like him at home; '; at least he was 


_THE YOUTH’S _COMPANION. 


May be entirely prevented by the use of BURNETT’S 
COCOAINE, 


consists in their perfect purity and strength. 


mond Dyes. 
The Black is far superior to logwood, 


MARCH 1, 1883. 








Premature Loss of the Hair 


THE superiority of BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
(Ade. 
sienicriacandildiaasnaniiaiiialy 

No Family Dyes were ever so popular as the Dia- 
They never fail. Any one can use them. 
[Ade, 





when I last saw him, two years ago. 





The mother, a sympathetic tear rolling down her 
blooming cheek, silently held out the child. Jim 
pressed his unshaven face to its innocent, smiling lips 
for a moment, and the on Wi ilked on, saying,— 

“God bless you, ma’am, for that! 

Poor Jim Manners! He never saw his boy again in 


a 


FOR FRYINC FISH AND OYSTERS 


Has no equal. 
and is cB from the pungent odor usual to Cooking Oils. 


COOK B 


VE BUTTER 


More wholesome and economical than lard 


KS containing Valuable Recipes 
and Instructions how to use 
OLIVE BUTTER, by the P ronenpes of the "Philadel- 
hia Cooking School, mailed free, upon ‘ieetsitia. 
ASHINGTON BUTCHER'S SONS, PI Pa. 


THURBERS? 
PURE 


EXTRACTS. 


We have fitted up a complete LABORATORY, placed it 
in charge of an expert chemist, and propose to furnish 
the consumer with an assortment of FLAVORS and 
EXTRACTS which cannot be excelled for Purity, 
Delicacy and Strength. 

If you cannot procure Thurbers’ Extracts of your 
Grocer, send us a Postal Card and we will see that you 
are supplied. 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
NEW YORK. 








PEARS ENOUGH, 
An eccentric old man, named Dodge, once taught a 
art of letting things alone. 
The old man was once having his barn shingled, and a 
roof that the carpenters’ 
One young man could 
temptation to pick and eat some of the 


young man a lesson in the 


pear-tree stood so near the 
heads were among its branches. 
not resist the 
pears, although they were not yet ripe. 


Mr. Dodge saw him from the house, but left him 
undisturbed until several pears had been eaten. Then 
taking a plateful of ripe fruit, he climbed to where the 
youth was at work. As he came in sight, he noticed 
that a half-consumed pear was hastily concealed in the 
pocket of the carpenter's apron. 

“Have a pear,” si said Mr. Dodge, offering the plate. 
“No, thi unk you, ” replied the young man; “I don’t 
care for any. 

“Oh, take one,” urged Mr. Dodge. “The spears out 
here aren’t ripe yet. Take one of these, do.’ 

His manner, more than his words, at last prevailed 
upon the young carpenter to try one. 

Then Mr. Dodge talked about the weather, about 
shingling and various topics until the workman had 
finished eating, when he urged him to take another. 
“Take one, do! These out here aren’t very good.” 
The man ate a second. Then the persistent owner 
coaxed him to take a third, and a fourth, until the 
shingler was forced to confess he had had enough. 
“Oh,” replied his tormentor, “I didn’t know that 
there was enough out here for you.” 
Then going into the house and seating himself by the 
window, he waited for results. Pretty soon he noticed 
that the young man appeared uneasy, and walked back 
and forth, as if in pain. Then he sat down on a pile of 
shingles, all doubled up, with his hands clasped tightly 
over his stomach. The old man ran for his plate of 
pears. 

“What's the matter? Want another pear?” he ex- 
claimed, hailing the carpenter. 

Yo—too many already,’ groaned the sufferer. 
“Too many? Land! four aren’t many for a man of 
your get!” 
“But I ate four before you came out,’ was the re- 
aly. 

“Oh, ho! Helped yourself, did you? Then ’twas 
the four pairs of ’em that hurt you. Serves you right. 
You'd better learn to ask permission the next time.” 

NIGGARDLY. 
likes to seem niggardly. Even the miser 
He is ashamed to ac- 


No one 
tries to cover up his meanness. 
knowledge that he is a miser, for sordidness is despised 
by all. Yet there are husbands so selfish that they for- 
get how niggardly they seem in their treatment of their 
wives. 
Old Mr is quite wealthy, but very “close,” or 
**a little near.”’ In his house he isa tyrant, and his poor 
wife has to “stand round.” But when friends are 
present, or while —s at others’ houses, he is as 
mild as a lamb. Mr. is selfish, but he does not 
like to appear so. 

Mrs. S—— used to take a religious weekly. 
the only paper which came into the house. 
Mr. 8 stopped it. ‘Costs too much, Jane. 
afford that. Should be on the town 
that rate. Must deny ourselves some. 

Some frien¢s hearing what had happened, clubbed 
together and continued the paper for Mrs. S——. Mr. 
8 was mad. He thought it reflected discredit up- 
on himself, 

“What'd they want to do that for?” said he. “They 
don’t know what is best for the woman. She reads so 
much that she is wearing her eyes out. She has worn 
out one already. She'd be blind soon if I didn’t look 
out for her.” 

Once Mrs. S—— was taken quite ill. There was no 
medicine in the house excepting an anodyne for ear- 
ache. She asked her husband to call the doctor. His 
reply was,— 

‘There’s no use in your swilling all kinds of medi- 
cine, Jane, and I sha’n’t allow it. We've got medicine 
enough in the house now. 

With this assurance he 
ache cure. 








It was 
One day 
Can't 
in six months at 








forced her to take the ear- 
- . 

CHINESE MAGIC, 

A gentleman whe has lived among the Chinese tells, 

as an illustration of their ability as magicians, an ineci- 

and in his 

apparently there was no chance for 


dent which took place under his own eye, 


own room, where 
deception. 


The magician was naked from the waist upward, and 
his only magical instrument seemed to be a strip of 
white cloth twisted about his loins. Taking a dish of 
uncooked rice, the juggler covered it with his mysteri- 
ous girdle, squatted before it, and began his incanta- 
tations, which continued for half an hour. 

During this process, his bare arms were passing to 
and fro beneath the cloth, and this was all the gentle- 
man saw him do, At last the linen was removed, and 
lo! there were six plates filled with cooked edibles of 
various kinds, while a dish of boiled rice had replaced 
the one containing raw rice. 

Another gentleman, describing how he was deluded, 
says: “A juggler in the open street seized a boy five 
or six years of age, dragged him struggling into the 
circle, threw him on his back, and in spite of the child’s 
agonized cries and the remonstrances of the people, 
appare ntly nearly decapitated him. 

‘The victim gradually became motionless, while the 
blood streamed from the wound. Finally the magician 
removed the knife, muttered a few words, called aloud 
to the child, who soon showed signs of life, and at last 
raised him to his feet, when the boy appeared un- 
harmed. 

“Both actors in this strange scene were liberally re- 
warded by the crowd, and the boy ran off to play with 
his wondering companions.” 
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“TAKE THE TAME HEIFER.” 

An amusing illustration of the fact that circumstan- 
ces alter cases is given by the Detroit Free Press: 
Constable Jones held an execution against a farmer, 
and when he called for a settlement the agriculturist 
took him out into a big pasture and pointed out a wild 
steer as the particular piece of property to be levied 


upon. Jones chased the steer around for a while and 
. then sat down, and, taking out his book, began to 
write. ‘What are you doing there?” asked the granger. 


“Charging mileage,” without 
looking up. 

I Do I have it all to pay?” 
“Of course.” 

“Then take this tame heifer here. 


replied the constable, 
gasped the rancher. 


I can’t stand any 


Did it ever oc- 
cur to you how 
much cleaner and 
nicer it is to wash 
the Napkins, Tow- 
els, Handkerchiefs, 
Table Linen, etc., 
by themselves, 
with soap zo¢ made 
of putrid fats 
or questionable 
grease? 

Do it with Ivory 
Soap, (99445 % pure) 
made of vegetable 
oil, and use them 
confident that they 
are clean and not 
tainted. 


SANDS TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE- CREAM FREEZERS. 


Can, outside and inside 
Beaters, turning opposite 
o each other; making a 
perfect mixer. No zine 
in contact with cream, 
but tin instead. Simple in 
construction and perfect 
in results. Over 300,000 in use, 
Tubs water proof. Packing Tubs 
and Cans, all sizes, wholesale and 
retail. Send tor Catalogue and 
price-list of this celebrated Freezer, 
White Mountain Freezer Co., 
NASHUA, N. H. 


TATEN ISLAND 


FANCY, DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


John Street, New York 
BRANCH ( 


5 an 
1199 aise AY, near 20th St., NEW York. 
; Ss 
OFFICES t x N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 













279 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
0 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
. Clean te Re a Dress Goods and Garments. 
8, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elz borate ¢ sty les, cleaned or dyed successfully 
without r ipping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most approved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every de spart- 
ment of our business, We can confidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods. 

Goods received and re ae ned by express or by mail, 

Corre opondes ne e invite 

TT, NEPHEWS & Pou 
5 and 7 ay Street, ew York. 




















SOZODONT! 


Is acomposition of the purest and choicest ingredients 
of the Oriental vegetable kingdom. Every ingredient is 
well known to have a beneficial effect on the 


TEETH AND GUN 


SOZODONT removes all disagreeable tors from the 
| BREATH, caused by CATARRH, BAD ‘te. 


| Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods fe “ rs. 











Are the best months to purify the blood, and Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla is the best medicine to do it. 

eI consider Hood's Sarsaparilla one of the best medi- 
cines for early spring when the blood is in a low condi- 
tion and needs cleansing. I have been benefited by its 
use, and have recommended it to my friends.” W. H. 
Curtis, Ticket Agent B. & M. R. R., Haverhill, Mass. 
“I resolved to try a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
my catarrh. / would not take any moneyed consideration 
Jor the good that one bottle did me. My general health 
is very much better than it has been for 15 years, and I 
am not troubled with any catarrh.” I. W. LILLIs, Pos- 
tal Clerk on Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 


Spring Medicine. 
Don’t wait till your system becomes reduced, but get 
Hood's Sarsaparilla immediately. It will cure dyspep- 
sia, spring debility, faintness in the stomach, bilious- 
ness, headache, dizziness, loss of appetite, pains in the 
back, kidney complaint, female weakness, scrofula and 
all diseases arising from an impure state of the blood, 
It rouses the kidneys, the liver and the bowels. R 
“Hood's Sarsaparilla has workec wonders in the case 
of my wife, who has been troubled with sick headache 
and biliousness for years. She is now entirely free from 
them.”—HOMER B. NASH, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Hood’s 





Hood's Sarsaparilla, It tones up my system, purifies my 
blood, sharpens my appetite and seems to make me over.” 
J.P. THOMPSON, Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


peculiar to this season says: 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla is putting new life right into me. 
I have gained ten pounds since I began to take it.” 

A lady tells us 
great deal of good: 
nor does she suffer from that extreme 
which she did before taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
ond bottle effected a cure. 


Humors. 


sores. 
boxes of Hood's Olive Ointment cured me. 
WHITMAN, Raynham, Mass. 

“I tried Hood’ 
with good success. 
humor to try it."—Mrs. R. I. BAKER, Haverhill, N. H. 








ERING (Coburn Shuttle Co.), Lowell, Mass. 


Tlumors are rampant in the spring. 
rilla curbs and expels them. 


Sold by all druggists. Price, $1: six for $5. 








Above the woman’s head swung a 


such game as that. 





A gentlemgn suffering from the debility and languor 


“the first bottle has done my daughter a 
her food does not distress her now, 
tired feeling 
A sec- 


“I have had ringworm humor for seven years so badly 
that my body, face and hands were covered with raw 
Two bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and three 
"—EDGAR F, 


Sarsaparilla for Scrofulous Humor 
, and advise any one troubled with 


“I have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla in my family for 
scrofulous humor with wonderful success.”—C, C. PICK- 


Prepared 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


MARCH APRIL MAY 


At no other season is the system so susceptible to the 
beneficial effects of medicine. This is the time to take 
Hood's Sarsaparilla to purify your blood and fortify your 
system against the debilitating effects of spring weather. 
It sharpens the appetite, tones the stomach, invigorates 
the aged, and imparts new life and energy to all. 

“My breakfast tasted good this morning for the first 
time in several months; have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
only three days.” 

“If people want medicine to go all through’em and 
wake ‘em up, tell them to take Hood's Sarsaparilla.”—F, 
N. Brxsy, Meredith Village, N. H. 

Try it now. One hundred doses, one dollar. 


Biliousness. 

A bitter taste, breath offensive, tongue coated, sick 
headache, drowsiness, dizziness, loss of appetite charac- 
terizes biliousness, which occurs oftener in the spring 
than at any other season. If this condition is allowed to 
continue unheeded, serious consequences may follow. 
By prompt action of Hood’s Sarsaparilla a fever may be 
avoided, or the sowing of seed for a premature death 
may be prevented. That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be 
overcome by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Give it a trial and be 
yourself again. Do it now. Don’t wait till you are sick 
in bed. 





Sarsaparilla. 


“L[ have never found anything that hit my wants as | 


Remember that Hood’s Sarsaparilla depends upon a 
combination and proportion peculiar to itself, and not 
found in any other preparation. Insist upon having 
Hood's. No other is like it or equal to it. 

If you have failed to receive benefit from other prep- 
arations of Sarsaparilla, try “HOOD’S.” Its superior 
strength, its peculiar combination, and the great care 
used in its preparation, make it the best medicine in the 
market for purifying the blood. One hundred doses, $1. 
Try it, and be free of Aches and Pains. 

Remember this fact: Hood’s Sarsaparilla works through 
the blood, regulating, toning, and invigorating all the 
functions of the body. 


Salt Rheum! 


“I suffered with salt rheum eight years, and found no 
relief in the medicines I used, nor in physicians whom 1 
employed. Hood's Sarsaparilla cured me. My son was 

afflicted with salt rheum, also, and it cured him.”—Mrs. 
| CARRIE M,. HIGGINS, Gloucester, Mass. 

“My little four-year-old girl had salt rheum powerful 
on her face and head,—regular scalding red and sore like a 

| burn; we had to shave her hair. In three weeks, with 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, the sores began to heal; two bot- 
| tles made her eyes as clear as ever. To-day she is as 
well as lam.”—JOHN CAREY, South Boston, Mass. 


Purify Your Blood. 


Hood’s Sarsapa- , 


As a Spring Tonic nothing equals Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
Be sure you get Hood’s, 

Sold by all druggists. Price, $1; six for $5. Prepared 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S SHOT. 


Once very near our cottage door there dwelt 
Two tiny, striped squirrels, sleek and fair. 
And oft when spring's warmdips would kiss and melt 
The heaps of snow that winter hoarded there, 
Te watched the little “chips,” and pleasure felt 

In all the bright ways of the winsome pair, 
With speaking cyes. 


But most of all, I loved to see how fond 
these brown monks the children came to be, 
And how between them grew a common bond. 
It was a pleasant sicht, indeed, to see 
When, fearing nawzht their happy paths beyond, 
Together “chips” and children gaubolled tree 
n love-lore wise. 











And thus went by the pleasant summer days: 
But when the hunter came with stealthy tread, 
As o'er the hills there hung the autumn haze, 
We found one day the little squirrels dead, 
Ah, sad it was to sce the painful gaze 
With which the children, pale, the mystery read, 
In mute surprise. 


The thoughtless sportsman went his way in pride; 
Oppressive silence setticd round our door, 
Two hearts seemed broken where the pets had died, 
And shadows foll where all was brizit before. 
The children sottly knelt their dead beside, 
With tender touch they stroked them o’er and o’er, 
Nor cared to rise. 
Then gentl; drawing them unto their hearts, 
They bore then slowly to the hillside grove; 
And there by all the tender burial arts 
They knew, they testiied their grief and love. 
They made a shallow grave, and lined its parts 
With graceful ferns, with nicest care enwove, 
*Mid stifled sighs. 


By gentle hands the pets were laid to rest, 
Vild flowers and leaves were o'er them lightly 
thrown, 

Emotions tender swept cach childish breast 

As near the yerave they placed a mossy stone. 
Then turned their fies, mutely, as was best, 

And homeward came while fading gleams still shone 

From sunset skies. 

Maplewood, Mass. D. L. MILLIKEN. 
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For the Companion. 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 


By Mrs. H. 0. Ward. 
Visits. 

When a lady invites visitors to stay in the house 
she should appoint the time of their stay at the 
time she invites them. Where the time is not spec- 
ified, no visit should be prolonged beyond one 
week, unless among relations and very intimate 
friends. 

The guest-chamber should be in readiness on 
the arrival of a visitor, and bureau drawers, ward- 
robes, or closets Ieft empty for use. Writing ma- 
terials should be in the room, and if the weather 
is cold, the chamber should be comfortably heated. 

Towels must be supplicd in abundance, and a 
fresh pitce of soap for ‘the toilet.” Where there is 
no bath-room, a tin hip-bath should be furnished, 
with a large picce of oil-cloth to protect the car- 
pet. 

Visitors should conform to the habits of the 
house, and try to be punctual at all the meals. 
More license is given for tardiness at breakfast and 
luncheon than at dinner. 

No invitations should be accepted by the visitor 
without first consulting the hostess, as the rule is 
that persons hold themselves at the disposal of 
those whose guests they are. 

The visitor must not make unnecessary demands 
upon the services of “the domestics ;” sending 
them out on errands, or ringing the chamber-bell 
frequently for attendance. 

During the morning hours visitors amuse them- 
selves, unless plans are made for them. Hostess 


and guest should not expect too much of cach oth- | 


er’s company. 


The truest hospitality is that which places the | 


visitor most at his easc, and affords him the great- 
est opportunity for enjoyment. 
of making a guest happy is not to impose upon 
him what may be to him laborious in the pursuit 
of amusement. 

Well-bred persons are not given to criticising 
those whose hospitalitics they have accepted; ei- 
ther their houscholds, their manner of living, or 
anything that concerns them. 

If anything goes wrong during the stay, the vis- 
itor should seem not to see it, and never speak of 
it afterwards. Even though you mect one who is 
disagrecable to you while under the roof, you are 
bound to be civil. A person of tact can always 
keep persons at a distance without being rude in 
any way. 

Great care should be taken not to injure any of 
the appointments of the dressing-room; not to 
stain the marble of bureaus; and damask towels 
should never be used for any other than their legit- 
imate use, such as wiping dust from boots. 

One should be thoughtful in regard to servants ; 
never giving them any unnecessary steps, remem- 
bering to give the house-maid and the man who 
has handled the luggage a fce on departure. 

No amount of wealth, no amount of gencrosity, 
no amount of good management, can make a 
household agreeable where civility toward each 


other is wanting. A tone of vulgarity will per- | 


vade its atmosphere. 
A woman excrcis¢s so much influence in her 
home, that the power of banishing an evil element 
rests mainly with the wife, the mother, or the eld- 
est daughter of a family; but not always. 
A selfish, tyrannical husband and father, a bul- 
lying son, or a hectoring, domineering brother cau 


The surest way | 


turn what might be an earthly paradise into a 


Gentlemen do not wear gloves at dinners nor at | 
pandemonium. 


partics. When not given in the drawing-room, 
those who are seated side by side, though stran- 
gers, converse without introductions. Where com- 


“It is not much this world can give, with all its subtle 


| And gold and gems are not the things to satisfy the heart: 


But, oh! if those who cluster round the altar and the 


| warth | 
| Have a. words and loving smiles, how beautiful the 
| earth!’ 


state dinner. 
The visitor in such a home does not have his 
| feeling jarred by slurs and innuendoes levelled 
| among those whose pride it should be to draw to | hostess from ten days to two weeks before; and | 
| the surface only the worthiest qualities of each | should be answered within three days. The more 
| others’ minds and hearts. He is not revolted by | prompt, the more acceptable to the hostess. The 
| scenes of accusation and recrimination; nor by | form for such an invitation is simply 
| finding daughters and sons unmindful of the re- | 
| Spect due to aged parents, to whom they owe every | 
| blessing that they have in life. 
It is eusy to live with the unselfish; it is diffi- 
cult to live with the selfish. To be thrown with 


Evening Parties. 





Mrs. ARTHUR TEMPLE 
At Home 
Thursday Evening, May the 4th inst. 
The answer for a party is: 
“Mr and Mrs. Vane accept with much pleasure 





| persons of no breeding in society is 
; enough; but it is unbearable to per- 
sons of great sensibility to encounter 
rudenesses in the home circle. 


annoying | Mrs. Temple’s very kind invitation for May 4th.” 



























| 

| Selfishness is the prompting spirit of 
all rudeness; and as there are few per- 
sons found so ill-bred as to show any 
rudeness to a guest, a visitor is some- 
tinves ‘tan angel in the house,” influ- 

encing even the selfish to banish for a 

time his or her selfishness; so that the 

| virtue of hospitality, like all other 


| virtues, brings with it its own reward. 

















The least formal invitation is 
where the lady sends her visiting- 
eard, with the invitation written 
upon it. Such an invitation is the 
only exception to the rule, ‘Ad/ 
envitations should be answered.” If 
you do not go, you leave a card 
soon after. If you go, you do not 
call afterwards. 

Invitations for “five o’clock 
teas,” formerly called ‘‘ket- 
tle-drums,” are generally 
written or engraved on a 
visiting-card. The “At 
Home” is used in England, 
and is written under the 
name on a visiting-card, with 
the hours, “From four to 
seven,” in the lower lett- 
hand corner. 

No answers expected, un- 
less R.S.V.P. (Respondez 
sel vous plait) is also writ- 
ten on the card; as is some- 
times done when there is to 
| We can only get better by having people about | be fine music, and the hostess wishes to ask 
| us who raise good feelings,” says George Eliot. | others in the place of those who cannot come. 
This is the secret of the happiness in some fami- At a luncheon-party, guests do not enter the 
lies. dining-room arm-in-arm, but side by side, seating 
themselves as they choose, when seats are not as- 
signed, gentlemen sitting between ladies. 

Soup and fish are seldom served at luncheons. 
If soup is passed, it is in cups with saucers; if 
fish, in the form of a mayonase. 

Luncheon lasts from half an hour to an hour, 
according to the number of courses served. Tea 
} and coffee are not passed; nor are finger-glasses 
Care should be taken to write the words itali- | used. The hostess bows to the lady on the right 
| cized on one line. | of the host, as the signal for rising; and the gen- 
| The answer should be sent the same day. The | tlemen follow the ladies to the drawing-room. 
| form is: | Ladies wear their bonnets to the table, and after 
| aveimechplegnre carping _-_—_*|FetUERIng to the drawing-room, they put on thelr 
| Mr.and Mrs. Meredith Vane’s | gloves leisurely, and leave within half an hour. 
| kind invitation for dinner on the 9th of April, —_| After a dinner, a luncheon, or a breakfast-party, 
rae ope __ | the guests take leave of the hostess; but not at a 
| pall, a reception, or a five-o’clock tea, unless they 


| It is old-fashioned to use the word “polite” 
“present | are among the last to leave. 











SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 


| Entertainments, 
| Dinner-parties rank first among all entertain- 
|ments. A dinner invitation is issued in the name 
| of the host and the hostess as follows : 

“Mr.and Mrs. Mer dith Vane 

Request the pleasure of 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Temple's 
company at dinner, on Thursday, April 9th, 
| at seven o’clock.” 


| 
! 
i 
i 
} 





| an acceptance or regret, and equally so to 
compliments” in an invitation. 

A dinner-party may be agreeable without that 
| lavish provision which ostentation dictates ; but | 
| the courses must be carefully selected and well 
served, and the table appointments should be of 
the best description. 


SS 


A CAT’S STRATEGY. 

In a certain doctor’s family there is a cat— 
thought to be the smartest of its kind. Like oth- 
er cats, he is fond of petting; but, unlike them, he 

Where the number is limited to twelve, conver- | wants to do it all himself. He will rub up against 
sation can be made general and agreeable to all; | you, purring loudly, seemingly too happy to ex- 
but only an experienced hostess can prevent a/| press himself. 
grand dinner (of twenty to thirty) from being a} But put out a hand to stroke him, or, that de- 
stupid dinner. | light of cats! to scratch his head, and an ugly 

When all is in readiness, the servant appears at | slap with his paw exhibits his displeasure. Yet 
the door of the drawing-room, announcing, ‘‘Din- | he himself keeps on petting in his own way,— 
ner is served;” and the host, offering his reght | jumping into your lap and standing up to rub his 
| arm to the lady for whom the dinner is given, leads | head against your chin. 
| the way tothe dining-room, followed by the guests, Cats have never been known to attend church 
| gentlemen and ladies, arm in arm. services, as dogs sometimes do, but this cat takes 

The hostess goes last, with the gentleman whom | an active interest in family prayers. Having been 
she wishes to place on her right; or sometimes, | well brought up, he never expects to be fed until 
where she has two distinguished guests, she hon-| breakfast is finished and prayers are over. If. 





| money enough to buy a small farm. 





where the Bibles are kept, and pushes them off 


luncheons. Introductions are necessary at dinner- | one after another. 


The attention of the family is thereby drawn, 
and he is punished, but his end is gained. For the 


Bibles are handed to the different members of the 


fort is regarded, two hours is the limit of even a} family, and prayers begin. 


Then he jumps upon the stand, sits upright with 


| wide-open eyes, a grave and solemn aspect, and 
These invitations are given in the name of the | utters not a sound during the reading and the 


prayer, until the doctor says “Amen.” Before the 
word is finished, an imperative Meow tells he well 
knows that his turn has come at last. 
+> 
For the Companion, 
PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 
For thyself seek happiness, 
She will evermore clude thee; 
For thy brother sad and wear 
Seck with selt-forgetfulne 
Her fair grace, and she will bless 
With unstinted, wide-flung largess, 
With her presence glad and tree, 
Not alone thy friend, but thee! 










K. J. A. 





40) 
+o 
For the Companion, « 


SQUIRE BOONE’S GRAVE. 

It is not commonly known that the bones of one 
of the most renowned pioneers of the West lie 
neglected and uncovered in a rude cave on the side 
of a high hill, close by a public highway, in Har- 
rison County, Indiana, but such is the case. 

The writer and a companion recently took a 
horseback ride to the grave of Squire Boone, one 
of the first explorers of Kentucky. 

Our road lay through the shaded woods and 
over a stony highway. 

Presently, entering a wood, we heard overhead 
the shrill scream of a bird, and saw through the 
dry leaves the scampering feet of a rabbit. Rein- 
ing our horses to the side of the road, we dis- 
mounted at the very mouth of a small cave. 

We entered the cave by springing into it, as one 
might spring into an open well. 

This cave is about ten fect long and seven or 
eight fect wide. On a sort of stone shelf, or ledge, 
rests what remains of the worm-caten coffin and 
decaying bones of one of the earlicst pioneers of 
Kentucky, Squire Boone. 

He was a brother of the famous Daniel Boone, 
the great explorer. 

Squire Boone accompanied Daniel in his expe- 
ditions into the wilds of Kentucky. At one time 
he travelled on foot back to the old settlements in 
North Carolina, a distance of five hundred miles, 
in order to procure horses, powder, lead and pro- 
visions for his brother and himsclf. 

It required two months to make the journey and 
return to the hut in the wilderness. During his 
absence Daniel lived alone, without the sight of a 
human face save that of the savage Indian. 

Squire Boone crossed the Ohio River and made 
his home in Southern Indiana, in the early part 
of this century. There he lived, and there pre- 
pared with his own hands the dark cavern where 
his bones are lying. 

Some of the very old settlers who live near this 
cave tell of how the Indians attacked and drove 
him from his work of opening up this tomb. They 
tell of his kind face and strange, rough manners. 
For sixty-seven years these bones have laid in 
this unmarked grave, to be clattered over by care- 
less feet, and to be inspected by strangers’ eyes. 

BeEtxeE S. Luckett. 
——- — - +0 
For the Companion. 


HOW GIRLS MAY EARN MONEY AT 
HOME. 


After what has been already said about out-of- 
door work for girls, the question comes up wheth- 
er any have ever tried to manage a whole farm. 

Yes; one of the best-managed and best-paying 
of the smaller farms in a certain rocky New Eng- 
land town, is at this moment owned and is being 
carried on by two maiden women, sisters. 

Their father lost his property when the younger 
was thirteen, and after that he hired a farm, tak- 
ing it on shares; but he seems to have made bad 
trades, was unfortunate, and though he changed 
about from place to place, did not better himself. 

Meanwhile the children scattered as they grew 
old enough to take care of themselves, the boys 
eventually settling in life and having families of 
their own. The three girls went to a cotton fac- 
tory, where they worked until they had laid by 
One died, 
and the two others took her earnings and put with 
their own, and so were able to accomplish the sa- 
cred purpose of all those years of toil, and secure 
a place which should be a home for their parents, 
now getting along in years. 

It took nearly all they had to pay for it and 
buy some cattle to stock it with; so they were not 
able to hire a man to help, and it was clearly the 
duty of one to work out of doors with her father, 
while the other cared for the house. 

The very small sum they had left they put into 
a savings-bank for a “rainy day ;” and then and 
there they began life anew, owing no man any- 
thing, and resolved never to be in debt. The 
mother was feeble, and the father not very strong, 
so there was enough for these two brave girls to 
do. Dorothy stayed in the house, attending to the 
dairy and gencral work; and Rebecca went out 
with her father into the fields, helping plant and 


ors one gentleman by going with him to the din- 
ing-room, placing him on her left, as in France, 
while to another she assigns the seat of honor, 
which is on her right. 

Ladies take off their gloves as soon as seated, 





however, he thinks the family has sat long enough ; hoe, and do the haying and harvesting; and in 
| at table, he taps his mistress on the arm and runs | winter she took all the care of the barn to save 
| swiftly backwards upon his hind legs, and sits up | him from exposure. As he grew older, more and 
| like @ kangaroo, begging. If he discovers that | more devolved upon her, and for the last eight 
' this has no effect, he jumps up on the little stand years of his life he did nothing at all, 








90 


___THE YOUTH’S © 


The farm has sixty acres, an orchard, a pasture, | man-farmer ee wath, gee all day, harrows, 
liclds for tillage and mowing, and a piece of wood- | plants, sows, reaps. 


land which supplies the family with fuel—just | 
enough land, and none to spare. 
to buy hay, 
They appear to have selected wisely, and their lit- 
tle “place” is all they could ask for. 

This last year they raised thirty bushels of oats, 
fifty bushels of corn on the ear, and thirty bushels 
of sizable potatoes besides many small ones suitable 


wood, 











They donot have | which, of course, she has help). 
vrain, fruit or vegetables. | she herself picked from her orchard two hundred 
and fifty bushels of apples; she raised thirty bush- 
els of potatoes, doing all the work, besides a great 
deal more. 


that she made and sold from her three cows, two 
January. 


of which have already been published in “How 
Two Girls Tried Farming.” 





COMPANION. 





MARCH 1, 1868. 











She told me that she cuts twelve tons of hay (in 
And last year 


As a sample of her in-door work, it may be said 
hundred pounds of butter, having churned seventy 
between the middle of October and the following 
Other particulars might be given, some 











THE GIRLS’ 


FARM 


for feeding out to the cows. ‘They dried one hun- 
dred-weight of apples, and sold over one hundred 
pounds of butter, having on hand at the time, they 
told me, a hundred and twenty-five pounds, wait- 
in the Besides they had some 
profit from eges had boiled down two | 
barrels of cider ready to be used in “Shaker apple- 
sauce.” ‘These The hay is 
fed out on the place. 

They keep tour cows, and generally find the dairy | 
part of their farming the most profitable. Their | 


ing for a rise price. 


and they 


were the chief items. 


butter is so nice that it always commands the 
highest price. “We have to plan according to cir- | 
cumstances about our produce,” said Rebecca, 


“and watch the market as men would.” 

Neither of them has ever held plough or driven, 
mowed or reaped, but they have done nearly all 
They hire a man to do 


other kinds of farm-work. 
the harder part. And they 
perienced neighbor of the other sex, about “laying 
down” a piece of land, and “the rotation of crops.” 
They manage carefully, and sell what they have 
to spare. 

They have now spent by tar the greater part of 
their lives on that sunny little farm in the hollow, 
and are getting to be elderly women. 

They had 
home for the parents, who both lived to be over | 


ask advice of some ex- 


| 
have more than they hoped for—a 
ninety, and who had no cares or debts after these 
filial daughters took matters in their own hands; 
and they have had a good living, and are better 
off than when they began. For, besides owning 
the land and the modest house with its substan- 
tial and well-kept antique furniture, they have 
money out at interest, “enough to 
carry them both through.” 

They have a common purse so far as their mu- 
but if one wishes to buy 


considerable 


tual interest is concerned, 
a book, or subseribe for a newspaper, or go on a 
journey, she uses her own money. They have la- 
bored no harder than thousands of women who 
have nothing to show for it, while they have pros- 
pered in every way. ‘They are sound-minded and 
intelligent, and have the respect of every one. 

They are healthy and cheerful, and it is a pleas- 
ure to talk with them and to see their snug home, 
with its cosey out-buildings for the cows and pigs 
and poultry, and the picturesque bit of garden and | 
orchard and the out-lying fields. 

Such is their simple, true story; and why 
not other girls who have laid by a few 
dollars do as well? 

Another woman in the same time has done even 
more than these. She has had the entire care of a 
farm of one hundred acres for twenty years—the 
old homestead of her family where she was born 
and brought up. 


hundred 


In her youth she learned a trade and worked in | 


a shop, but the confinement was injurious to her, 
and so she went home and began to help her fa- 


ther in the corn-ficld and about the haying and har- | 


vesting; and she feels sure that by the change she 
saved her life. 

From being in a dangerous condition with death 
threatening her, she became robust, and now, at 
sixty, is so strong and well that she looks as if she 


might live to be a hundred. 

From necessity she gradually began to assume 
the whole management of the farm, having no 
brother, and the property eventually came into her 
hmnds. 


She now does her own work, just as any 






, years old. 


| one with her,) and her 


| she seemed as cheerful as she was cl 


can- | 


FE AUSALL A MMAROSON SO 








She seemed, on my visit to her, 
perfectly willing to tell about her 
methods and her success; and her 
opinion was that women would do 
best in the dairy business. She has 
tried raising young stock, and in some years it is 
profitable, selling the animals when two or three 
She always keeps an excellent horse, 
and does most of her work with him, but occa- 
sionally has aneighbor come with a yoke of oxen. 

The day we called, which was in mid-winter, 
she had just driven into her door-yard with a load | 
of wood, which she left on the sled while she took 


is in and entertained us. She was then living 
alone, (though generally, I think, having some 


only’ companion besides a 
cat was a most vigilant dog who kept sharp watch 
on us. 





and 
care ; 


The interior of her house was as tidy, cosey 
comfortable as if its mistress made it her sole 
a pleasant, roomy, sunny, old-fashioned New 
England interior. And outside. it represented the 
typical New England farmstead, a rambling, an- | 
tique, red house, large enough for two families, 
with a front door anda side door, and a great 
chimney suggestive of open fireplaces and baking 
days and profusion of substantial fare. 

It faced the south, and a few lilac bushes grew 
beside the ‘walk ;” and at the L, was a grass-plat 
crossed by a hard-trodden path to the big barn. 
There a long row of windows let sunshine in on 


| the dusty mows and the stalls, and before it was 
| a great yard where 


a herd of young cattle were 
sunning themselves — altogether a thrifty, home- 
like, attractive place. 

She said she enjoyed her out-of-door work, and 
-ar-headed ; 
a shrewd, bright, business woman, who knew just 
how to lay out her work, how to buy and sell, 
what crops would be most profitable, and all 
about farming. She was very companionable and 
| interesting, full of information and of excellent 
judgment, but, as may be inferred, an original 
sort of person. 

This is an extreme case, with which the pressure 
of circumstances has had much to do. But health, 
a cheerful spirit and absolute independence have 
been gained. 

All three of these were in part forced to follow 
farming; and daughterly care of failing parents 
seemed to have had a large share in deciding their 
life’s work. They have been exceptionally suc- 
cessful, are contented, are respected; and though 
no girls who read this may wish to venture on 
agriculture to such an extent, they may gain some 
suggestions about what women can do. 

AMANDA B. Harris. 
—+@>—___—_— 


SHE KNEW HIM. 

One of our brisk New England towns boasts a 
fine public library, bequeathed to it by one of its 
former citizens. The library is adorned with busts 
of noted poets and authors. Some time agoa lady 
from the rural districts paid a visit to this “abode 
” After looking about with the greatest 
interest, she presented herself before the librarian 


| of books. 


and asked him who the men were whose busts she 


| saw. 
“That,” 
over by the door is Hawthorne ; 
| 
ton’’- 
“What!” exclaimed the old lady, 





| ment of the librarian, 
“You see, sir, I knew Aim years ago. 
used to preach in Danvers ; 
was took when he was 
thought a 


a younger man. 
heap of John Milton.” 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Dr. Jos. HOLT, New Orleans, La., says: “I have fre- 
quently found it of excellent service in cases of debility, 
loss of appetite, and in convalescence from exhaustive 
illness, and particularly of service in treatment of wo- 
men and children.” [Adv. | 

—_——_@—_—_- 

How Women Would Vote.—Were women al-| 
lowed to vote, every one in the land who has used Dr. 
Pierce’s “Favorite Prescription” would vote it to be an 
unfailing remedy for the diseases peculiar to her sex. 
By druggists. [Adv. 

y BE eee 

Wells’ “‘Rough on Corns.’ lic. Ask for it. Com- 
plete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, bunions. [Adv. 

—_____—_ 

There is nothing to equal Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for | 

purifying the blood, and as a spring medicine. [Adv. 











My Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue 
for Iss: 3 will be sent FREE toall who apply. Customers 
of last season need not write for it. Ni seed sent from 

ablishment warranted to be both fresh and true 
to name, so far, that should it prove otherwise, I agree 
to refill the order gratis. My cetion of vegetable seed 
is one of the most extensive to be found inany American 
catalogue, and a large as of it is of my_own growing. 
As the ~--! in seduces of Early Ohio and 
Burbank Potatoes, Marblehead Early ay 
the Hubbard Squash, Marblehead Cabb: 








said he, “is Shakespeare; and that one 
the next is a bust 
of Webster, and that one in the corner is John Mil- 


“is that John 
Milton? I knew John Milton,” and, to the amaze- 
she darted off to the corner. 
Why, he 
but I guess that bust 
I 


| Phinney’s Melon, and a score of other new Vegeta: 
bles, I invite the patronage of the = In the gardens 


and on the farms of those who plant my seed will be 
found my best advertisement. 
JAMES J. H,. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


‘PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES, 
50,000 Tons, 
We again offer this old 
established and reliable 
Fertilizer, which during 
the past year has fully 
sustained its high repu- 
tation. For Farm Crops 
of all kinds, Fruit Trees, 
Gardens, Lawns, and 
Flowers, it has no supe- 

rior. 

For sale by our Agents 
throughout the United 
States. Pamphlets con- 
taining testimonials and 


Halford Sauce. The great relish for Steaks, Chops, 
Cold Meats, &c., for family use. Sold only in bottles, [Adv. 
Instant Relief. Free trial 


ASTH MA stamp. Asthma Remedy, 
| Ifyou love Rare Flowers, choicest 








ackage for 3c. 
ontpelier, Vt. 
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R EAD E R! * only, address ELLIS BROTHE its, 
Keene, N. H. It will astonish and ple ase. FREE, 
EEDS.* 
ble, Everything for Farm and Gar- | 
den. BE Gold Premium. 
Catalogue free. 
bes ae TT of Summer Plants and IVEY 
J. SALZER, LaCrosse, Wis. 
Our Large GARDEN GUIDE 
describing Cole’s Reliable Seeds 
is ed Free to All. We 
offer the Latest Novelties in 
and heat, and the Best Collection of Vegetable, 
Flower, Grass and TreeSEED. Everything is tested. 
Address COLE & BRU., Seedsmen, PE IOWA. 
& BEDDING SOO VARIETIES 
Best FLOWER SEEDS 
AT RETAILATWHOLESALE 


‘Northern Grow n, , Fresh, I Relia- | 
SEED POTATOES, Corn, Oats 
~ GREENHOUSE PLANTS ASpecutty.ove 









De. McGR Cts, a directions forwarded free 
_ Riverside Gardens, pvedasceos, N. GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 
DOUBLE « ” To all who send General Selling Agents, 


TUBEROSE PEARL 


mail 2 flowering bulbs and fn for blooming 
—_ sweetest of a moe also f. all, my por! 


STATE STREET, Boston, MASS 








criptive Catalogue, BIT T FRC late 
Latest FE jgralNoveltye é 
te NEW BUTT cP” 
CARNATION PINK, 


AS. T. STARR, S. T. STARR, Avondale, ERC Co., 


BUSFEDS 
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r Home Gardens. Our 
v STRATED GARDEN MawvaL ts 
a beautiful book given away toall. 


For 1883 is an Elegant Book of 150 Pages, 3 
Colored Plates of Flowers and Vegetables, and 
more than 1000 Illustrations of the choicest Flow- 
ers, Plants and Vegetables, and rections for growing. 
It is handsome enough for the Centre Table or a Holiday 
Present. Send on your namé and Post-oflfice address, 
with 10 cents, and I will send you a copy, postage paid. 
This is not a quarter of its cost. It is printed in both 
English and German, Ifyou afterwards order Seeds, de- 
duct the 10 cents. 
Vick’s Seeds are the best in the World! 

| The FLORAL GUIDE will tell how to get and grow them, 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 
| Pages, 6 Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. For 50 cents 
! in pa see covers; $1.00in elegant cloth. In German or 
| English. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—22 pages, 
a Colored Plate in every number and many fine Engrav- 
ings. Price, $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. Speci- 
men Numbers sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies 25 cents, 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


Send for it and ex 
and premium list. 
A NER 
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price. -list. Sent 
B. RO ec 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
eautiful P Beautiful PLANTS fo: for 
DONT order any TETRIS 
or SEEDS before seeing our [I)- 
lustrated Catalogue of Beautiful 
Flowers. Cheapest Plants ever 
offered. Safe arrival & satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue Free. L. TEMPLIN & SONS, CALLA, Ohio. | 
roduced, Ser Wet ‘ull 
a a beautiful chromo of it. 
finest stock in the U.S. of 





bed — Remark. 
rry ever 
account 
The 
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(24 embracing all valuable varieties, 
Sam also a superior stock of Fruit 
Trees. Lovett’s Small Fruits 
are the best. Catalogue, brilliant 
ly illustrated (colored plates), tell. 
n grow them, 
honest descriptions, fair prices, 

.» The most De and useful Fruit Catalogue ever 
published. J. T. » Little Silver, Ly J. 
Introducer of Gethion Raspberry 4 Manchester Strawberry: 





ameter, excellent food for poultry, package 15e. 
WASSEE CORN, the largest grain, smallest cob, 
in the world, Pkg. 
singe te _ each, ee Qe. 
vig have grown to weigh 
ths.,- Pac! » 25e. SNARES CUCUMBER. 2 to 
é a in re "coils up like a snake, Pkg. 25c. 
SANGUINEUS, a tropical-looking plant, 8 ft. high, 
covered with bright red fruit, Pkg. 25e. CHOICE 
GARDEN SEEDS, 10c. per package. Asparagus (Con- 
over's Colossal), Beet (Early Blood), eae (Golden 
Waz), Sweet Corn (Triumph), Carrot (Long Orange), 
neumber, (Green Clusier), Lettuce 
lon (Nutmeg), Watermelon (it. 
eet Spanish), Parsnip (Long 
(Scarlet), Spinach (Round Leaved), 
tee tor (White ei SELECT 
» 10¢. 


Y pan 
ia got ay w Wiliam 3 Gocedoom Phlox 
I Peas, Gilia, Fragrant Candy. 
tuft, A SPLI arigold, and Double Zinnia. 


LENDID OFFER! 

T will send Fr above superb collection (34 pie. 
tail price 84.20). New, choiee seeds that WIL GROW, 

and the Practical Farm Journal, a neat 8-page 
Heation, for one year, all for 1; ae of four 3. pee 
is the largest and choicest collect! is ever put 
— this country for the money. ay: postage cost! 
Orders filled promptly. Remit by te! 
Letter, or P. 0. Order on Lyow Be sure and 
mung this paper. Address ae once 
RANK FINCH, Clyde, Wayne Co., K. ¥. 

Mr. | tas is perfectly reliable." —Ed. 

“All who favor him with their orders will be honest- 

ly and fairly dealt with.”"—J. riggs, P. M. 
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Will be mailed ¥ FREE to all applicants, pe to customers 
pages, 600 ened prices, accurate descriptions and 
valuable directions for —e 1500 varieties of Vegeta- 

ble to all, < “ge cially to Market Gardeners. Send for it! 

__ D.M. FERRY & | CO., Detroit, Mich. 
$ 5 To COMPANION Readers. 

Competition Open to All! 
ato in the C OMPANION. We now offer 850.00 in 
= premiums; #25.00 for the largest and best list of 
best - ck of tomatoes grown from our seed. The Per- 
fection_ Tomato is the largest extra early variety 
abundantly till frost. Itis perfectly smooth and round, 
brilliant glossy red; never sunburns, but rather brightens 
all over and through together; a wonderful yielder and 
splendid shipper; most exquisite flavor. First sent out 
have grown a large quantity for seed and want every 
reader of the COMPANION to try it. We know you will 


of last year without ordering it. It contains about 175 
bie and Flower Seeds, Plants, Fruit Trees, ete. Invalua- 
IN CASH PREMIUMS 

y several weeks we have described the Perfection 

the uses of the tomato, with receipts; and 25.00 for the 
known. It differs from most others in continuiieg to bear 
in the sun; very solid, containing but few seeds; ripens 
and had an immense sale at 25c. for only 30 seeds. We 
thank us for recommendin it. We, therefore, propose 








to send a packet of about 250 seeds for only 5 one-cent A ry cotabtichnes S. 8Q LAREN sp 
stampe (no others taken); three packets for 10c.; 8 for ROS N A ng ise 
: (in le. stamps). With every order for 8 packets we for! Of Plants an 

se ond free for trial 1 pkt. of Elegant English Pansy, usu- ‘dsafely, a Tat x post 
ally retails for 50e, Every reader who buys 8 or more efiate aout your cho ce, | 
packets of our seeds after this date can compete for the for $i 52 } for $2 2 for Se 28 6 for $4: 4, 28"° bee 
premiums, which will be paid in cash, Full particulars, 75 for $10; 190% ot $i3 Ve aang sqme 
also directions for cultivation and brief history of the Present et oice and valus IDE. = aeamiele 
prong sent with each order. We cannot hold this offer Sreutinas te Rose,20 pp. pi itlustrated—free pall. 

pen long, as they must be sent out before our great Cc 
Spring rush. Order now. C, W. & Co., DINCEE & CONARD CO. 

Seed Growers, Des Moines, —— Rose West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 





EP Greenhouse Plants 
Climbing Vines, incl ah 7 85 kinds of the 
New Cats sa ne ent of both 7 
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THE YOUTH’S 





For the Companion. 
FAITH, 


Though fog and storm be thick, no danger fearing, 
The g: allant ship speeds on by compass steering; 
Over life’s vast sea our little barks we guide, 
Through faith in God, tho’ good or ill betide. 
ALFRED W. ANTHONY. 


——— — +eor 


THE CZAR’S DAILY LIFE. 

A correspondent of the Sun sends from St. Peters- 
burg some strange details of the Czar’s daily life, 
which, he says, were furnished him by a person who 
sees the Czar every day. ‘‘I cannot,” adds the writer, 
“give even the least hint as to his identity without 
bringing him into peril.” 

The Emperor usually rises at seven o’clock and 
dresses himself in haste, with the assistance of his fav- 
valet, Ivan Savelieff, who is more his comrade 
than his servant, and is treated by the ministers as an 
equal, if not a superior. 

After receiving the report of the commandant of the 
guard, he takes a long walk in the g&rden, and if he is 
in good humor, he will throw off his overcoat and be- 
gin to chop logs with a large, heavy axe. 
of great muscular power, he rejoices in this exercise 
as much as Mr. Gladstone himself, and cuts through 
thick logs of oak and’pine with great skill. 

Unlike Mr. Gladstone, he little cares for anything 
but muscular exercise, like chopping, wrestling, bunt- 
ing, riding. Whenever his brothers, Vladimir and Alex- 
is, come to sce him, he has wrestling matches with them. 
Before he was Czar he could throw them and beat 
them in pulling; but since the unhappy d@y that called 
him tothe throne he has lost both in weight and in 
strength, and he often finds himself underneath in a 
wrestling match. 

“Oh, the Nihilists and the ministers!” he will ex- 
claim. “They have quite spoiled my constitution.” 

“Nonsense!”’ ‘Sasha’? (Alexander), his brother, will 
reply; ‘‘nowadays you don’t exercise as much as you 
used to.” 

Sometimes the ladies of the court, including the Czar- 
ina, come in to see the imperial brothers wrestle, and 
they have the pleasure of beholding the Czar of all the 
Russias and his brother, the head of the Russian 
navy, both with their coats off, struggling and rolling 
over and over on the thick carpet. 


orite 


Being a man 


“Here are Jupiter and Neptune 
the ladies may remark. 

Nothing interests the Czar’s mind except the daily 
and hourly reports that are brought to him concerning 
the doings, real or imaginary, of the Nihilists. The 
most trivial reports, even of their songs and jests, ex- 
cite him greatly, and a despotic monarch is pretty sure 
to be regaled with an abundance of whatever news he 
craves. 

Not daring to go to the opera for fear of dynamite 
and electricity, he has had his country palace connected 
with the city, twenty-eight miles distant, by a tele- 
phone. In the evening the Czar and the Czarina“put 
their heads close together, and listen to the songs and 
the applause of the opera-house. 

The correspondent mentions that the Sun is one of 
the newspapers taken in the palace. His Imperial 
Majesty may therefore have an opportunity of reading 
this account of his doings. 
—+or— 

WEBSTER’S DRESS AND QUOTATIONS, 

Among Ben Perley Poore’s reminiscences of ‘*Web- 
ster at Washington,” published in the Boston Journal, 
are the following sketches of his neatness in dress and 
his fondness for apt quotations. Mr. Poore says: 


wrestling,” one of 








Mr. Webster is remembered by those who were his 
fellow-boarders as having given very little trouble. 

He always secured the attendance of servants by lib- 
eral fees, and he was generous in passing the wine 
which he used to bring with him from his room when 
he came to dinner. 

He was very particular about his personal appear- 
ance, and on one occasion intimated to a fellow-boarder 
that it was not proper for a gentleman to come to the 
breakfast-table wearing a dressing-gown. 

Whenever he expected to address the Senate or the 
Supreme Court, he always arrayed himself with great 
care, and ig the later years of his life he wore the old 
Whig colors—blue coat, with buff vest and black trow- 
sers. 


Mr. Webster was very familiar with the British 
poets, from Spenser to Sheridan inclusive, and often 


quoted from them in the Senate and in conversation. 
On, one occasion, when Mr. Buchanan had made a 
speech in the Senate, imputing dishonorable conduct 
to England (as if the British Government was still op- 
— us under a colonial bondage), he quoted a 
umorous epitaph, which had been proposed, he said, 
for the tombstone of a man named Wraxall, as follows: 


“Mistaken, misdating, 
Misciting, mmiswr iting, 
Misspelling, mistelling. 
precruns. distorting, 
Confusing, abusing, 
Words, speeches, letters and facts all; 
Here lie the bones of Nathaniel Wraxall.” 


Once Mr. Ewing, of Ohio, the father of Mrs. Gen. 
Sherman, said, in a speech, that if the bill under dis- 
cussion was enacted, ‘our lakes would be barren wastes 
of water and our canals solitudes.”’ After that he was 
called at the Capitol ‘‘Solitude Ewing.” 

One evening he gave a large party, and Mr. Webster 
arrived late. Forcing his way through the crowd, he 
exclaimed, as he reached his host: 

“QO solitude, where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face?” 

It elicited a roar of laughter, in which Mr. Ewing 

joined. 
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ONE OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 





One of the most cherished names in the history of 


Providence, R.I., is that of Nicholas Brown. Fre 

him Brown University derives her name, thus honor- 
ing him as her most liberal benefactor. 
deeds of charity for which Mr. Brown is still remem- 


bered, and many are the'anecdotes of his odd sayings 


and actions, which are yet told. 
ing from the Providence Journal : 


We clip the follow- 


Having ordered of one of his grocers, Mr. Abel Fos- 
ter, some “‘good cooking-butter,”’ 
little ‘‘strong,’’ he entered the store and said,— 

“Foster! Foster! don’t send me 
cooking-butter. If you send me frowy butter, send it 
as table-butter; then when I spread it on my bread | 
can scrape it off, I can scrape it off. But if it is in the 
cooking or on my toast, I can’t scrape it off, I can’t 


ation, address VALENTINE BROs,, Ji mesville, Wis. 
Any piece of Sheet Music, by 
| whomsoever published or wher- 
1 


Many are the 


that proved to be a 


rancid butter for 


COMPANION. 











Boils, sores and ulcers, indicate a bad state of the 
blood. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla eradicates all foul humors. 





For Throat Diseases and Coughs use “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches.” Sold only in boxes. [Adv, 
N T. CARROLL (Ills.) CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

gives best advantages at lowest cost. “Oreads” free. 


THE SCHOOL you desire. Seymour Smith In- 
stitute, Pine Plains, N. Y. Send for circular. 


100 large fancy Advertising Cards, different 
for 30 cts. GEO. H. RICHMOND, Northfield, Vt. 
SEND two 3c. stamps for 10 rich gold and floral 

and list. H. COLESTOCK, Grand Rapids, Mich. CARDS |: 


100 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 
ent, for 30 cents. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 


CARD SOLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 
3c. stamp. A.G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. 

T and all interested, send for circulars, 

E Am.Voeal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.¥- 

reign Stamps. Agents} wanted to sell approval sheet 

on Com. 25 per ct. Geo. W. Green & Co.Medford, Mass. 


RU PATTERNS, Catalogue free. A. GIBBS, 
Manutacturer, 88 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
A) 


AIDEN’S VOW and 99 Songs, words and Music 
for le , 100 Horseshoe, Floral 4 Bird Chromo C ‘ards, 
loe. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Ww. ashington St., Boston, Mass. 


SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 Trans- 
10 25e. Nomethepaper. H. E, SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. 


fer Pictures, 100.3; 20 Gem Chromos, 20¢.; or the lot 


AgentsW ante d. 









































Can make money selling our Family Med- 
icines. No Capital required. STANDARD 
CURE Co.,, 197 Pearl Street, New York. 

112Wash’n St. 


ene C24 S50) 
o Boston, Mass. 


Particulars free 
6 OO PER YEN PROFIT MAKING IN K 

) EXTRACTS. Produces best Ink instantly. 
All colors, caclaeen Ink shines in the dark. C omplese 
directions for all, 35 cts. Horace Chilton, Chelsea, Mass. 


CAkre COLLECTORS send 12 cents in 
postage stamps and receive by return mail 25 
beautiful French chromo cards, assorted. Wm. 
M. Donaldson & Co., 113 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


HOME CYMNASIUM. 


For the BEST send to 
NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ly yz! CARDS. — Three larg 2 and handsome 
Easter Cards sent post-paid for 10 cts., 10 for 25 cts. 
To Teachers! 50 handsome he ad fam assorted, sent 
for $1. H. A. SMITH & CO., Beverly, Mass. 


SH OR THAN D Writing thoroughly taught 


by mail or personally. 
uations er “dl ait ree ils whe n = tent. Se at for 
circular. W.G.CI ¥. 


YOUNG ME " 





S.M.SPENCER 




















If you want to learn Tele ‘graphy ina 
few months, and be certain of a situ- 


ever advertised, sent post-free 
receipt of ONE HALF ot its price, by F. TRIF 

25 School St., Boston, Mass, Also, 1200 pie ces at 5 cents 
each. See C eee Premium List, back cover. 


IR. PLERCE’S 
“Golden Medical Dee overy” has become so thoroughly 
established in public favor that were it not for the forget- 








IN VESTORS <et full information about our7 per cent. 
—e farm mortgages. 12 years ex penne 
$4,000,000 loaned; not a dollar lost. J. B. W. Watkin 

Co., Lawrence, Kansas, and 243 Broadway, New a4 


Your Owns: Sarde, Labels, 


Press $3. 
‘er Size 88 
13 other sizes. Fort Cea siness, pleas- 
ure, old or young. Everything easy 
by printed instructions. Send two 
stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
No Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 
“ ft 
EMBROIDERY SILK 
wae sper ounee fone ira pe regular price) ; although 
we call it WASTE E IDE RY, it is all good 
—_ beautiful colors, in cory ca one to three yards 
about half a dozen desirable colors in each package. 
Ele ant for Applique Work, Crazy Quilts, and all kinds 
of fancy work. Send postage stam oS or Mone y Order to 
HE BRAINERD & ARMSTRON 
238 Market St., Philadelphia. 















469 Broadway, mee 





WERCS GNIHCNILC 
SEOHS dna STOOB DENETSAF 
TSEB ERA 
RELAED EOHS RUOY KSA 

RIAP A ROF 
ENIUNEG LLA 
SUHT DEPMATS 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Is what every boy wants, and 

what every man ought to have. 

Send 3c, stamp for new gue an 

illustrated, 36- page Catalogue and 
Price List. 

THE POPE MF’G CO., 
No. 597 Washington Be. 

Boston, Mass. 

WOOD DISH_DRAINERS. 

Stands in the sink. Receives 

and drains the dishes. Does 

not break them. Does not rust. 

Takes no available room in the 

sink. Costs less than wire 

drainers. Closes compactly 

to put away. Lasts a life-time. 

Fifty cents obtains one by 

rs mail, postag e paid, 

aves Stamping Co., Bos ass., U. S. A. 


Praia. HAIR CRIMPER. 
The only Perfect 
Crimper Made. 























Every lady’s toilet should possess one, it being simple, 
light and easily adjusted. Does not break or injure the 
hair. The wire of which the Crimpers are made is much 
larger than that of pins generally used for the same pur- 
pose. The hair does not need to be woven in so tight as 
to make it unpleasant to the wearer. One cw 2 10 cts., 3 
pairs 25cts. WELLS MANU FACTURING CO., 

65 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL! 

Over pp tp ae of a Million in 

. Stock. ught for cash, and sold at 
lowest city mo dress Goods, Silks, 
Shawls,Trimmings, Hosiery,U phol- 

stery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Wraps,Un- 














fulness of people, it would not be necessary to call atten- 
tion to its powers to cure consumption, which is serofula 
of the lungs, and other blood diseases, as eruptions, 
blotches, pimples, ulcers, and “liver complaint.” 


Sweet astheRose 


Beautiful new set of Gilt Palettes by mail on receipt 
of two 3-cent Stamps. WHITING, 50 Nassau St.. N.Y 
READ t 


CARD COLLECTORS!} EAD! 


ting up a pack of 100 Elegant Large © “tail Cards, 

embraci ing Gold, Silver and different bright colored tints, 

and all of the latest designs, price 50 cents, post-paid. 
Address _C. TOLLNER, Jr., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


NIST. ON BEING SHOWN THE 
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Sewing Machines, Chicago and New York. 


A WEBSTER or WORCESTER 
UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 


or do you contemplate buying one? If so, 


YOU send us your name AT ONCE. Important, 
The STANDARD BOOK CoO., Publishers, 
610, lst Natl. Bank Building, Chicago. 


JUST OUT. 


NEW STOVE PIPE SHELF. 
One agent made _ $1400.00 in 56 — 
Boxing & Freight Free. J. E. Shepard 
&Co.Cincinnati,O.& Kan, Cc ‘ity, Mo. 
1 A BOOK oF 


LA D | E S * PATTERNS for Artistic Needle- Work, 


Kensington Embroidery, ete. Tells how to make 20 Stitch- 
es, including South Kensington, Outline, Persian, Tent, 
Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, Feather, ete. Sent by 
mail for 12 3-cent stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


OXYGE COMPOUND 


m4 Inhalation in 
sumption, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, tte Nervous Debili- 
y, ete. Book free on application. 
DR. PEIRO, Offices 7, 83 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


») 5 SAMPLES OF BEAUTIFUL FLOR- 

















INSTRUCTIONS AND 








AL PICTURES, size altogether 514x2 
inches with Mottoes for Scrap Books 
or —_ Doux, all for 23 ~~ “a stamp. 


ndon Man 
9 Sev a Street, New Y ork City. 






derwear, Tie es, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, Xe. Samples, in- 
| on mation, and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on applic thon, 
»PER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., a. 

t®~ Please say where you caw this Ady rtise me nt, 





DOVER EGG-BEATE 
Beats the white of the Eggs eapenaiiie in ten 
seconds. The Beating Floats revolve on two cen- 
tres, one inch apart, and curiously interlace each 
other—notice them. No joints rivets to get 
loose. Cleaned instantly. Money refunded if you 
are not delighted with it. A ‘woman and her 
“Dover Beater” can not be separated. The only 
article in the wide world that is warranted to 
delight the purchaser, For 50 cents one i¢ 
sent by mail, post-paid. 
Dover Stamping Co,, Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN LEVER; 


THE FAULTLESS CUFF AND COLLAR 
BUTTON. 


Perfectly Simple! 
Simply Perfect! 


None genuine without the famous 
Horse Shoe and Clover Trade Mark. 


For sale by retail dealers 
throughout the United States. 

















TRADE MARK 
BETTER THAN PILLS 











or other purgative medicine 
THE DOSE IS SMALL, 


OBILDREN Li LIKE IT. 


One trial prove proves its extra- 
inary curative value. 
TRY A 25 CENT BOX. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


olo Bb Cornet $15.00 


Qe Led Jdnet ae ow Valves, Crooks 
“Ab,” “G,” Water Key, wood case 
Sarsanted tog ve ph satisfaction). 
jb Cornet, with A, Ab and G eats, wood case, 
for beginners, $8.00. 
Bb Cornet, fiickel-plated, with A, Ab and G 
Crooks, wood case, $9.50). 

Special inducements on sets of instruments 
for bands. Catalogues free. Courtois Cornets 
and Band Instruments. All instruments sent 
C. O. D. three days for examination. 

John C, Haynes & Co,, Boston, Mass. 



























































WHAT PRY SICE ANS SAY. 8 = 
SAN LEANDRO, Cal. i ” > 
De. bf PIE mac z. Budilo, N. aS in pow en have | 
employed your “Pleasant Purgative Pellets” in my prac- a 
tice for the last four years. I now use no other alte ative | jc FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF @ 
- —— medicines in = “Tho cof nothing t of | |2 ry 
the stomach, liver and bowels. now of nothing that | |@ 

equals them. . A. MILLER, D. | /E€ CONSTI PATION. 3 
| =| No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 2 
o;) try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever K: 
£| equalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a cure. | 

C Whatever the cause, however obstinate the case, 
DYED le “4 Ouse | |g| this remedy will overcome it. ry 
THIS distressing complaint |2 
iz PILES. is very apt to be complicated | 
WITHOUT 17 Temple Place, | iS } og Constipation. Kidney mA ort ps eens é 

#| the weakened parts and quickly cures a! nds 
Ri P P| N G BOSTON, U. 8. a.|| & rod 7 even, when physicians and medicines |@ 
rage | have before failed. c 
oe Se ee Sees. 8 t27~ If you have either of these troubles S 
- 

RUPTURE CURED (Prices: |UsE| orucewts sei 
without the injury eee Pay or Re from | Kl DN EY -WO RT = 
labor, by DR. J. A. SHERMAN’S method. His book | |= 3 








contains endorsement of Pi vicious, e ~ Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured. It is mailed | 
for 10 cents. Office, 251 Broadway, New York. 








scrape it off.” 
Of his decided religious character and dependence 
upon Christ, an illustration was furnished on a certain 


religious occasion, when some resolutions were pro- | 


posed, the purpose of which he approved, but added,— 
“You haven't said anything about our Lord Jesus | 
Christ. Put Him in somewhere; put Him in some- | 
where.” 
This incident very happily illustrates the habitual 
Christian spirit of the honored man. 








ASTORIA | 


Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Children’s Complaints. 
‘Pleasant, Harmless, and 
Wonderfully Efficacious.”” 














For Beauty of Polish, § lean- 
liness, Durability and ticapdben Saseusiied. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 

















‘DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” 
—Martin Chuzzlerit, 


TEA CLUB ORDERS. 

We are now, and have been for six years, offerin 
PREMIUMS of Gold Band, Moss Rose anc 
White Tea and Dinner Sets, Silverware, Japan- 
ese Goods, ete., as inducemen to order 
“ Seceagpir ee or get up Clubs for our" 

eas of all Kinds trom 30 to 75 cts. We would be 
pleased to send you full Price and Premium List upon 
request by postal. 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
801 Washington Street, Boston. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED 










Medina’s 
Czarina 
Switch, 


MEDINA’S 
LISBON WAVE. 

Suitable for all ages. Warranted to with- 
stand dampness. Price $5.00 and upward. 
The new Czarina Switch, six stems, $5, $8, 
$10, $12 and $15. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dress 
Wigs from $10 up. Every seasonable nov- 
elty in Human Hair. On receipt of sample 
shade, will forward goods by mail to any 
part of the U. S. for approval, before the 
price ts paid, Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
426 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR __ 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 














Patent Skirt-Supporting 
CORSETS, 


*a0n1{ 
daprnoyg 


923 Broadway, New York. 
BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 

They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthfulness 
and Elegance of form, and bemg made in various styles 
and lengths are adapted to all. Physicians recommend 
them, They are not sold by merchants. Exclusive tere 
ritory given. Ladies m: axe this a profitable and per= 
manent business. Price $1.50, and upwards. Orders by 
mail promptly fille 4 feat for circulars and terms to agents, 
() ME GRISWOLD & CO., 

Or to General Age — 923 Broadway, N: 
Madame K. A. GRISWOLD, 32 Winter St., Boston, Mass, 
J. B. PUTNAM. 126 State Street. Chicago, Ill., 

J. B. WyaantT & Co., Fredonia, N. Y., 

H. F. Kine & C 0., 814 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 








A Medicine fora Woman. Invented by 2 Woman. 


repared by 1 by a Woman. 


4 
Crete? S, naa 
Ve 

Sylow & en cede le se 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses so 
common to our best population, 


IT 1S A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 
t#~ It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and carly summer time. 


t#~ Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 22 
Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 

such a name and tame among scientists, pharmacists and 

the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 

7 ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 2% 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and re lie ves weakness of the stomach. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 

For thie cure of Kidney Complaints of “either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is repared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
_ of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
Wy Saowers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
nclose stamp. Address as above. Mention this paper. 


No oe should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER P 8. They cure constipation, biliousness 








and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 
t@ Sold by all Druggists. 23 
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THE ADVERTISEMENTS OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP 


WHICH LATELY APPEARED IN THE “YOUTHS’ COMPANION.” 


Have been the means of attracting the attention of thousands of intelligent families who 
have taken advantage of the very liberal offer of sending the Soap by mail for trial: 


Thousands of letters have already been received from Subscribers. of THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION, who have made the required 
promises, and have each received in return a cake of The Frank Siddalls Soap, with the result of doing away with their wash-day troubles. 


THERE IS NO HUMBUG ABOUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OR IT WOULD NOT BE ALLOWED IN THIS PAPER 


Although it is very expensive to send the Soap out for trial this way, it is believed to be the cheapest and quickest way of getting it introduced, 
AND THE OFFER IS STILL OPEN TO THOSE WHO HAVE NOT YET WRITTEN. 
And remember, The Frank Siddalls Soap is here publicly guaranteed to do everything claimed for it in this advertisement, 
and positively contains nothing to injure the most. tender skin, the most delicate colors, or the finest fabrics. 


emmme FOR LADIES TO READ = 


ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 

To the Housekeeper and her Help, to the Boarding-House Mistress and her Lady 
Boarders, to the Farmer's Wife and her Daughters, for tho Toilet and Bath of every Lady 
of Refinement, The Frank Siddalts Soap offers advautages in Economy of Use, in its effect on the skin, and 
freedom from injury to the fabric, which make it truly the Womau’s Friend. 

Among the Housckeepers of New England [where thrifty housekeeping is proverbial] it has 
gains d immense» fivor, and no letter evidence can be presented of the merits¢f au article than to be able to say 
that it meets entire approval in the Humes of New England. 


mm FOR LAUNDRY, KITCHEN AND HOUSE-CLEANINC mm 
JUST THINK! NoScalding or Rolling! NoSmellon Wash-Day! 
Clothes (lenn and Beautifally White, and as Sweet as if never worn! 
No Rough, Red Hands! Clothes remain White even if put away for years! 
The Soap Positively Guarunteed not to injure even the Finest Laces! 
WHERE WATER or FUEL is SCA RCE,remember that with The Frank Siddalls Sap MUCH 
LESS FUEL is necessary,and A FEW BUCKETS OF WATER is enough for a large wash, 
JUsT THINK! F.annels and Blankets as soft as when New! 
The most delicate Colored Lawns and Prints actually Brightened! 
A girl of 12 or 1:3 cnn encily do a large wash without even being tired! 
And best ofall the wash doue in less than half the usual time! 
Use The Frank Siddalls Soap for washing dishes:—!t is the only Soap that leaves (he dishrag 
Sweet and White, and it can be depended upon to remove the smell of Fish, Onions, etc., from forks and dishes, 
hen you have a dirty dishrag or dishpan dont blame your servants; tt is not thezr fault, you 
have given them » Soup made of Rancid Grease, and the result is a foul dishrag; give them The Frank Siddalls 
Soap; it is mado of Pure Beef Suet, aud you will always have a clean, sweet-smelling cloth :— 
So here ie the Housekeeper’s Choice 
Common Soap anda foul dishray—or—F rank Siddails Soap and a dishrag to be proud of 
Use it for Scrabbing and Cleaning: use it for Washing Windows and Mirrors, Goblets, Wineglasses, 
Fruit Jars, ond all Kinds of Glass Vessels; ordinary Sap is not fit for washing glass, while The Frank Siddalls 
Svup is the most eleant article for this purpose that can be imagived. ° 
Use it for taking Grease Spots out of Fine Carpets and for cleaning rag carpets. Use it for 
wiping off oil-cloths, linoleum, e'c., 1 Ke Evs SUE COLORS BRIGHT, aud as it does away with scrubbing 
them they wiil of course last much louger. 


gum FOR WASHINC BABIES AND BABY CLOTHES mam 


No baby will ever have its body covered with prickly heat or be troubled with sores of 
apy kind when nothing but ‘The Frauk Siddails Soap is used, its ingredients being so pure and mild, 

Dont use Soda to wach nursing bottles or gum tuhes—dont even scald them—but wash them only 
with this Soap, aud they will never gut sour, but will always be sweet and clean, 


AEE CERES RTECS OEY, OR, SL A ARTS SIE I TET 
@aaFCR THE TOILET IT IS SIMPLY PERFECTION Gea 


All Perfumes are injurious to the Skin: The Frank Siddalis Soap is not perfumed, but has 
an agrecable odor from its jugredients (iat ts always pleasant, even to an tnralid—it never leaves any odor 
on the Skin, the fice newer bas any of t! e unpleasant gloss that other Soaps pr duce; it should always be uxed 
for washing the han !s ant fice of these troubled with Chapped Skin; a echaldt will not dread having 
its fece washed when The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, as it does not cause the eyes to smart 
with the dread: :t sting that even Castile Soap causes; it always leaves the skin Soft and Smooth, 
No tooth-powder or tooth-wash will compare with it! 

A little on the tooth-brush makes the mouth, teeth and gums perfectly clean! 
It loaves a pleasant aromatic taste, a sweet breath, and a clean tooth-brush! 
versons who despise a musty sponge or washrag will appreciate The Frank Siddulls Soap, 
Whenever a sponge or washrag bas a disagreeatle smell it is due emtarely to the so-called five Toilet Soap | hat 
i+ such a favorite with you;—it is the place of Soap to keep a 8; one or washrag sweet and clean, and The Frank 
Sidualls Soap will do it without any occasion for exnosure to the sun or air. 
It is especially adapted for toilet use with the hard water of the West and in Lake-water. 

When used for washing the head it is better than Shampocing; plenty of the rich, foamy white 
lather should be Jefcin the hur (mot washed ous) it entirely does away with the use of Hair Tonic, Bay 
Kum, Bandoline, }omade, or any hoir dressing. Uset this way it removes dandruff from the he.d, the har will 
not cullect dust, and there will net he any itching of the sealp, Coat collars, hat lings end neck-wear will keep 
clean much Jonger. The Frank Suid. lis Soapis superior to Benzinvor Ammon fr Cleaning Coat Collars, 
and for remeé ving Grease Spots, It is guarantced not to injure the garment. 

If you havea Pet Dog wash it with The Frank : idda'ls Soap; be sure to leave plenty of the lather in 
_ Min, end you will be surprised at the improvement; a dog washed occasivoally with this Soap Wii: ve too clean 
tu hoerhor i” 

The hands of those at farm work, when The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, will not chap from husking 
corn, diving te sms, + ud other out-door employment, dul of cours - home-made Soap toilet Soap, ¢r any other kind 
MUST NOT BE USED, (mt even Castile Soap)—be particular NOT to rinse all the lather off. 


HOW A LADY CAN GET THE SOAP TO TRY 
At places where it is NOT sold at Stores. 


Send tha retail price, 10 cents, in morcy or Postage Stamps. 
Say she saw the advertisement in “ine Youu s Companion,” 















Hu attack away the Wash Bolle 
No Bolling with Frank Siddalls So 


ae 


Ouly rend for One Cake, aud make these 2 premises, 
Promise No, 1.—That the Soup shall be used the first wash day after 
receiving it, aud that every bit of the family wash 
shall be dune with it. 
F) Promise No, 2.—ihat the person sending will personally sce that 
the pon ed di ceuions for using the Seap shall 
be exactly followed, 











By return mail, a 10 cent cake of Sonp will be sent, postage prepaid. 
Te will be 
a sal ly 
Ali Livia done for 10 cents, because it is a cheaper way to 
iniroauce it Vian to sud sulesmen to sett it to the stores. 


packed ina nent ie 


n box costing 6 cents to make it curry 
nil 19 cents in Postac 


2 Sramvs wisl be put on. 








lt your letter rets no attention, 
it will be beeanse 
hy 


lo the promises, or have 


you have not ma 
se re than one eake, 


4 t form 
} Make the promises very plain or the Soap will NOT be sent. 
AC. ke of 8 ap wi'l be sent Free ef Charee to the Wife of a Grocer 
and the Wife ofa Miniser if the above TW prom ses are made, 








No Intelligent Woman_ will refuse to tr, 
‘sucha clean, sensible invention. 7 


om FOR MEN TO READ == 


ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 
The Merchant and bis Clerk, the Printer, the Photographer, the Optician, the Artist, 
the Actor, the Bather at the Turkish Bath. the Barber, the Motel, the Stable, the Railroad, 
the Army aud the Navy, will all reap great benefit from the remarkable properties of this Soup. 


Ga FOR SHAVINC Gam . 


Its heavy lasting lather is so different from that of anv Shaving Soap that its superiority is almost 
incredible; the face never burns or smurts, no matter how dull the razor, how closely shaved, or how tender the 
skin, and the Sponge and Seap Cup will always be Sweet Smelling. 

IMPORTANT for SHIPBOARD and ARMY USE;—It washes freely in hurd water, 
and where watec is scarce, remember that ‘The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing only takes a few buckets of water 
for a large wash. 


gum FOR HORSES, HARNESS, CARRIACES, ETC.aa=mm 
It is vastly superior to Castile Soap for washing a horse's mane an! tail, while for washing 
Sores, Galls Scratches, ete., itis indi pensable. No stable is complete without it. For Tarn ss it is 
better than [isrness Soop, thoroughly cleansing the leather. ren tering it soft and pliable, while for washing Cars 
and Car windows. cleaning the running gear and bodies of fine-carriages. it has no rival; by its use, paint and 
varnish will last longer, and the wiuduws and lamps will be clear us crystal. 
It is elegant for washing Printers’ Rollers, for weshing the Ink from Type, Electrotypes, etc., and 
for washing Printing Ink from the hands. 


a= SPECIAL FOR PHYSICIANS =m 


To the Physician, the Draggist, the Narse and ihe Patient its importance 1: becoming more and 
more widely Known and appreciates, and it is rapid’ y saperseding the Imported Castile and similar well-known 
Soaps, fur use in the Sick Roum, the Nursery, and the Uuspital. 

—IN CASE OF INGROWING TOE-NAILS 


Tn place of cotton-wool, alittle of The Frank Siddalls Soap should be kept pressed between the nail 
and tender flesu—one trial will prove its superiority over cottuu-wvol, 


Gum AS AN ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT GE 


For washing old Running Sores, Bed Sores, Cuts, Wounds and Burns; for washing 
chafid places on Infants and Adults; for use by persons suffering with Salt iiheum, Tetter, ingworm, Itching 
Piles, Eruptions on the face. and for childven afflicted with Scaly Incrustations, itis without any of the injarious 
effects so often experienced when other Soap is used. while for washing the Invalid itis «# most valuable ait 
to the Physician, by the thoroughness with which it removes the exhslations from the skin that would 
otherwiss counteract the action of his medicines by closing up the pores, and which cannot b2 accum; lished by 

many other Noap. 
Letters from well-known Physicians, describing their experience In their practice 
with The Frank Siddalls Soap, leave no doubt of the truth of tnese assertions. 
Use it for washing Sores on the Feet, caused by walking or wearing tight shoes. 

For washing Bed Clothes and Bedding, even of Patients with contacious an 1 infectious diseases, 
and for washing Utensils used in th» sick-room, it can be relied on to cleanse and purily without the least necessity 
of scalding or boiling a single article. 


For washing Graduate Measures and Mortars it is better than anything else. 


Gum ODD USES—QUAINT USES—SPECIAL USES Simm 

Eminent Physicians claim that skin diseases, such as Tetter, Ringworm, Pimples, etc., are caused 
by Soup made from rancid grease; use The t rank Siddalls Soap and avoid all such troubles, 

It washes Telescope Lenses and Photographers’ Pl» tes without a possibility of scratching 
them, while it 1s being used with the most gratifying resultsin S hoolsof De-izn for washing the expeusive brushes 
used by the stud nts, @ y zt for washing your Eye-Glasses and Spectacles. 

Artificial Teeth and Artificial Eyes will retain their original brilliancy unimpaired when kept 
washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap. ' 

Use it for cleaning Garments of every description. It is better than Benzine or Ilartshorn 
for cleaning clothing, aud is guaranteed not to injure the fabric. 

It is invaluable to farmers for washing Wool before Carding it or before selling it. 
Milk Pans, Churns, and all Milk Utensils when washed with Tho Frank Siddal!s Socp 
do not require scalding or putting out in the sun; they will be clean and as sweet as new, 
It also THOROUGHLY removes the smcll from the hands after milking. 

It is the best for washing Blackboards and School Slates, leaving them entirely free 

from grease, und without causing a scratch; the Soap does noi have to be rinsed off. 










The Frank Siddalis Soap never fails when it falls into the 
hands ofa person of Refinement, Intelligence and Llonor. 


How to Tell a Person of Refinement. 
A Person of R: finement will be glad to adopt a new, easy, clean way 
of washing clutbes, in place of the olu, hard. sloppy way. 


Kow to Tell a Person of Intelligence. 
A Person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in understanding 
and following the very easy and sensible Directions, 


How to Tell a Person of Honor. 
A Person o1 [Monor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to buy the Soap 
and tuen not to fullow the directions 80 strongly insisted on. 


How to Tell Sensible Persons. 
Sensible Persons will feel thankf: 1 and will not get mad when new 
and improved ways are brought to their notice, 


Oont spoil the old Boater Sam 
wecan keep ashes in ili 


























Only One Cake must be sent for, 
but after trving it, dealers will buy it from 
wrens d their wholesale houses to accommoadate you, 
or you can order disect from the Factory. 
S You must NOT send for more than one calre3 
if a friend wants to try it, she MUST send in a separate letter. 





—_ nS e — * ) . 

} ' ° Suel> 
seAnd Now for tho Clean, Neat, Easy, Genteel, Ladylike FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES,“@a eecrere 
There is nothing intricate about thc8e directions:—any child over 12 years of age—who has common sense—will have no trouble in following them:— B83 25. 

en 2°Fs 

Bp eS wm 

A Wash boiler MUST NOT be used, NOT VEN T0 TIRAT FIRS '—D'p one of the garments ina tub of lukewarm water; draw it out on a wash-board, and rub the Soap LIGIITLY over it we aE 22 
THER WA-H WATER,» das the wash-water must ony be ff 8028 not to waste it, beiug particular net to miss soaping any of the sviled places, <3 ne zya 
Jukewarm, ® sill Kettle holds enough for a hirge wash, Then ROLL IT INATIGNT ROLL, just as a piece is rolled when 1+ is s-rinkled for ironing, lay it in the bottom of the tub under Exes Zin 
| A wash boiler will have a dep sit f vmed on it from the the w ter, and ¢o on the same wy until all the pieces have the soup rabbe dl on them ani are rolled up. os 3 = &* = 
atmo — Re anit oe orl : ~ cureful Housrkeeper, which Then gonway for 20 minutes to one Lour—by the cluck—and let The Frank Siddalls Soap do its work. 5° Et aed 
injures the delirate Ingredwnts that arv in this Soap. NEXT—Afier soaking the FULL time, commence rubbing the clothes LIGHTLY on a wash-hoard AND THE DIRT WILL DROP ouT; turn | c=", e=5e 
) Be sure to heat the water in the tea-kettle the arments insily out to get at the sams but DONT use any more Soap; DINTSCALD O%} BOIL A SINGLE PIECE, On THEY @ = Fo} 4 
THE FiRST TIME, no matter how odd it seems. WILL TURN YELLOW; ant DONE wash through twosnds, Ifthe wash-water gets too dirty, dip some out and add a little clean water; § 25 _e2 z 
a - : " if it gets too eld tor the hands, ad l som» hot water out of the tea-kettle, Bas° és 
aa Wash tare Fleas ls With the other White Pieces, ea If astreak is hard to wash, rub some more Soap on it and throw it back into the sads for a few minutes, ar eo, g 
N oe iti oy “ergata rote hcp! ace oo will NEXT COMES THE RINSING—which is to be done in Inkew rm water, AND IS FOR THE PURPOSE OF GETTING THE PIRTY SUD: OUT, Bf ys - "OSS 

OP smetl of the soap, but will be as swort ns if never worn, »nd Bf and it is to he done as follows: = Washeach pices LU HIPLY ona wach-board through the rinse-water (without using any more Soap) | S22 ->% 3 
: sci poe tenet wt ye din ‘ ishing will bleach out while # aND sce THA ALL THE DIRTY SUDS ARE GT OUT. ANY SMAGT HOUSFEREPER WILL KNOW JUST HOW TO DO THIS, gs2=5° i iS 

r g,. vuud the c'vthes w svaier, . P P $ = - 

t a Sa a aie acne “8 # oe Next, the blue-water—which can be either lnkewarm or cold: Use little or no Bining. for this Soap takes Eee. 
Beate sole 8 cmall nicee of the Soap in the starch: it will I the place f I uing, STIR A PIEC 4 OF THE SOAP in the blue water UNTIL THE WATER GETS DECIDEDLY SOANY. Put the 2s my 
Rg make the troning exsier, and the pieces look much handsomer. clothes TIHROUGIE THIS S9APY BLUE-WATER, wring them, and hang up to dry WITIIOUT ANY MORE RINSING and WITHOUT 3 = LSag 
The Frank Sid“alls Soan washes freely in hard water § SCALDING or BUILTIN? A SINGLE PIECE, 22° es 
t without soda, Lye, or any washing compound, Afterwards nene the Colored Btecra nad Solered Fianacle. let thom etand 20 minutes to 1 hour, and wash Si eese 

DONT USE Boras, Ammonia, or any other Soap on any the same way as the white pieces, being sure to make the last riuse-water soapy. 43362 
\ of the wash, The most delicate colors will not fade when washed this way, but will be the brighter. ai 323° 





SPECIAL PREMIUM TO THE WIVES OF GROCERS 


Silver-plated Knives and 6 Forks, manufactured specially for this pyrpose, and guaranteed the finest quality made. 


does NOT sell the Soap. 





A Most Magnificent Premium can be had by the WIFE OF VERY GROCER. 
The Premium is a very handsome velvet lined case, containing 6 Beautiful Heavy 
It will be given to the Wife of a Grocer even if her Husband 


It will be sent to her AFTER she has made a thorouah trial of The Frank Siddalls Soan, and enough Soap to make the trial will be sent her FREE OF CHARGE. 


Address all Letters—OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 1019 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


